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PUBI.ISHER’S NOT^>k^ 


In presenting to the pu1>lic this little hook 
on Frinuiry Ivdneation Acts in Wiclia, the 
Education Committee of the Caif-utta Y. M. 
C. A. wants to make clear the purpose 
of this contemplated series dealing with 
matters of civic interest. The Committee is 
convinced that national ])n..gress is dependent 
on the creation of public opinion which will 
be constantly vigilant, rightly informed, and 
constructive in its criticisms. It is the pur¬ 
pose of the Committee to issue from time to 
time pamphlets which deal with practical 
subjects of public intere.st and thereb 3 ' InjJp 
to form an enlightened opinion on these 
matters. It must however be understood 
that while the Committee is responsible for 
the publication of thc.se p iinphlets, responsi¬ 
bility for the opinions exprc.ssed therein is 
entirely that of the writer. 




AUTPIOR’S PREFACE. 


We live in an age when the question is not 
■whether but how the masses in IndiaHre to be 
educated. The following brief stffdy of the 
Primary Ivdueation Acts in India is intended 
for those who are interested in the question of 
introduction of compulsory lU'imary education 
in Indi.'i. In Chapter I, Government’s educa¬ 
tional policy from igcxr to iqiy has been 
•sketched; in Chapter II the .summaries of 
the Education Acts of Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces 
ha\'e been given to enable the reader to malae 
a comparative study of their j^irovisions; and 
in Chapter III, the progress made in different 
pro\'inces since the passing of the Acts has 
been very briefly described, and some general 
remarks have been ^nade regarding Muham¬ 
madan education, women’s education, medium 
^of instruction, and removal ^f defects in the 
existing Bengal Primary Education Act. The 
Acts of several other provinces in India are 
also defective ijnd can be amended and impjov- 
ed on.theJines suggested for the Bengal Act. 
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If these pajfes ean assist the general pub- 
lie, especially the nienibers of the legislative 
councils, nuinicii>al corporations, district 
and union l)oards, and meiubcrs of the teach¬ 
ing prufesoion, in taking a keen interest in 
(lie matter of introduction of compulsory 
primary education in the country, their pur- 
]X)se will ha\e been fulfilled. 

To my friend, Mr. F. E. James, General 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, 1 am deejdy 
thankful for his kindly interest and effort in 
connection with the publication of tlie book. 

I wish also to express iiiy gratitude to 
Mr. E. IC Oaten, Director of Public Instnic- 
lion, Ilengal, for kindly writing the Introduc¬ 
tion to this little book. 


C M.CI'TTA. 

l‘'ebruary, 1925. 


J. M. Skn 



INTRODUCTION. 


A Prominent Bengali ]mblic man once 
said “I would not hold office as a Mi/inster for 
one day, if I could not do something for pri- 
mayv education.” 

As Mr. Sen’s little book shows, the 
machinery whicli has been |)rovided in Bengal 
by the Beugal Primary Kducation Act of 1919 
is defective. ‘‘Unless the Municipalities, 
District Boards and Union Boards” he writes 
‘‘.seriously take up the question of introducing 
compulsory primary cdi’.catiou in their res¬ 
pective areas in accordance with the jirovisious 
of the Act, hardly any further progress wiy 
be made in the spread of ju'imary education in 
Bengal.” 

The speaker referred to in the first sen¬ 
tence, therefore, if he became a Minister, 
would either have to resign office, or intro¬ 
duce a new Primary liducation Act. Mr. Sen 
indicates in his little book what changes he 
‘considers necessary. The clfief change which 
he "Eidyocates is the recommendation that 
power be taketi by the Government of Bengal 
to compel the local authority to levy an edir? 
cation‘teS^vhen necessary. He also recoin- 
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mends tl'.it tlie Government of Bengal legis¬ 
late to the effect that they will pay to tlie local 
authorities in Bengal a definite share not 
exceeding two-thirds of the expenditui-e on 
primary, education, instead of the present offer 
of half aild half. 

Mr. Sen also points ont that no special 
pro\'ision has been made in the present Act to 
enforce its provisions in any area whose local 
r.nthority Ims made default in any of the re¬ 
quirements of the Act. He desires a clau.se 
to the effect that if the local authority in any 
area fai’s to carry out the provision of the 
Act, the Government of Bengal shall appoint 
such person or persons as may be considered 
necessary to carry out its provisions in any 
local area, and any iierson so appointed shall 
exercise all the powers of a local authority 
including the ])owers for the assessment and 
collection of the education cess under the Act. 

Here then is a programme for some 
future,), Minister. Its feasibility depends on 
many factors. He must, according to Mr. 
Sen, compel local taxation. If Mr. Biss’s 
estimates are right, this would amount to 
Rs. 66/- lakhs recurring. He must be pre¬ 
pared to raise from provincial taxation twice 

• Written on the i6th February, 1925. 




as much as the share of the local aiithoffties. 
Many questions arise. Couhl he keep the 
suppoit of the people lhrou,c:h its elected re¬ 
presentatives while imposinj4 this burden? 
And more important questions still, are the 
taxable re.sourecs of the Province equ>a to the 
strain? Are the loeal administrative autho¬ 
rities equal to the immense burden of work 
involved? Can the teachers necessary be 
trained qtticklv? And so on. 

The questions demand an answer which 
time and hi,story will .s>ive. But those who 
like 'niy.self and Mr. Sen believe in the total 
disappearance of illiteracy from Bcnt>;al with¬ 
in a reasonable period trust to that .yrowint* 
spirit of i^enuine patriotism which properly 
resjarded is the mo.st hopeful si^n of modern 
jiolitieal development in India. Bentral al¬ 
ready feels it is a slur upon her nationhood 
that the fjreater part of her ])opulation is 
illiterate. We need not sto]) to consider who 
is responsible : our imwiediate problem is how 
to put it right. Stir the national conscience 
tQ its depth and the battle is w^n. And as to 
capacity? “The truth is” wrote the late 
Mr. Jack* “that Jlengal at lea.st is more lightly 
taxed than any <ither civilized country in tlfb , 
world; ajid. cot only more lightly taxed, but 
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far more lightly taxed.” But whether or 
not Bengal can bear the nece.s.sary taxation, 
local and provincial, it is ohvion.s that it could 
only be imposed by the people’.s own will. 
‘‘It is impossible” wrote Mr. Jack ‘‘for alien 
rnler.s re force material benefits upon a pcojile 
which ha.s not learnt to desire them, unless 
they can be introduced without any heavy 
increase in taxation”. So it is obvious that 
a condition precedent to an advance in 
Primary Ivliication is a ministry with a 
majority ixdiind it determined to take money 
from the people and give it back to them in 
the form of good schools. One feels that thq 
electorate will need a g(X)d deal of education 
before a Minister determined to carry throngli 
the ]>olicv outlined by Mr, Sen could rclv on 
iK)t being harassed by o]>position to the 
proposed imposts. But those of ns who 
IxlicNe in the future of Bengal know that the 
Man prei^ared to fight through till the day is 
won will in due course be forthcoming and 
those of us like Mr. Sen and my-self who.se 
duty it will be to work for him will deem it a 
privilege. 

One word more. To those who-hesitatc, 
through financial or politic;al fears, I would 
commend Mr. Fisher’s insp^iting, words. 
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quoted by Mr. Lujpat Rai in his bodlc on 
“National Education in India”. 

Tile province of iiopular tducalioii is to enui]) 
tile men ami woiiien of this cmmtry for the tasks of 
citizemsliij). All arc called iiiion to live, tiuyiy are 
called iii>on to die, for the comiminily of v*iicli they 
form a part. Tli.at they should Ix' re.sciietl from the 
dlimh helplessnc.ss of ignorance is, if not a precept 
of the eternal conscience, at least an elementary part 
of |iolitical prudence, to which the prospective en¬ 
franchisement of several million new voters ... adds 
a singular emphasis. Rut the argnuicnt does not rest 
upon 'grounds of ]>olitical prinUatce alone, hut upon 
the right of huniau lieiugs to he considered as eiuls 
in thcmselve-s, and to he entitled, so far as our 
imperfect .social arrangements may iiermil, to know 
and enjoy all the best that life can offer in the sphere 
of knowledge, emotion and hoiie. 

Tlie.se words of a fonner Education 
Minister in En,ol;ind were written not of 
Indians, but of Engli.slinien. Bnt they tipplv 
with even stronger c«npli;isi.s to tho.se dis¬ 
inherited sons and dtinghters of Bengal tvho 
s^and increasingly helpless in the presence of 
a growingly complex and difficult Vorld. 
“The caTpital of, a country does not consi.st in 
cash or paper bi^t in the brains and bodies ftf 
the peopJe.wUo inhabit it”. By denying the 
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people schools, just as much as by starviup; 
tlleir bodies, we allow “the human capit;il of 
the counln', our most ju'ecious possession, to 
run to waste’’. Thus common human justice 
and self interest combine to urge us to work 
for the'- great object of universal literacy, 
which will lift Bengal and all India to a posi¬ 
tion in the world’s polity which is at present 
far beyond its reach. 

But iK'fore we can hope for a real forward 
movement, much political spade work and 
propaganda will be necessary to break down 
the barriers of ignorance which imjiede those 
who are working for the spread of compulsory 
primary education. It is in the hope that 
Mr. Sen’s book will help to lay that founda¬ 
tion of knowledge which is essential to sound 
thinking on the problem of Primary Educa¬ 
tion in India that I gladly introduce his book 
with this note. Mr. Sen lias in England and 
in India made Primary Educational adminis¬ 
tration one of his special .studies. That his 
studies will be fruitful, and assist towards a 
practical solution of a problem that has 
hitherto baffled evervbfxiy, is my garnest 
hope. 

“ Calcutta, 

February j6, TQ25. E--E'. Oatkn. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION ACTS 
IN INDIA-A S rUDY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Government’s Educational Policy from 1900-1917. 

I. 

Ill i8c)q under order.s of the Goveriinieiil 
of’ Tiidiii Mr. Cotton made a review of the 
educational probleni.s of India. The review 
covered the niethod.s of organisation, 
tendencies and results of Indian education as 
a whole, from the primary schools to the 
universities. The Governor General of India, 
(then Lord Curzon), presided at a conference of 
officials from the Departments of Kdneation of 
different provinces held at Simla in September, 
1901, to formulate, a comprehensive educa¬ 
tional policy?^. The resolutions of the conference 
were mostlv unanimous. These were for- 
warded to the heads of pro\ incial go\’«rnments 
an 3 • local administrations. They also 
concurred with the general policy of education 
disci\p^sec^ in the conference and embodied in 
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the reyblutioiis. On receiving the opinions of 
tlie iijroviik’ial heads, the Governor General in 
Council issued a Resolution on the Indian 
Kducational Policy on the nth March, 1904. 

This Resolution covered all branches of 
education,\ biit as regards primary education 
the policy eiiunciated therein was as follows ;— 

“The Government of India fully accept 
the proposition that the active extension of 
primary education is one of the most ini]X)rtant 
duties of the State. They undertake this 
responsibility, not merely on general grounds, 
but because, as Lord Lawrence observed in 
1S6S, ‘among all the .sources of difficulty in 
our administration and of ]X)ssible danger to 
the stability of our Government there are few 
s<? serious as the ignorance of the people.’ To 
the ]icople themselves, moreover, the lack of 
education is now a more serious disadvantage 
than it was in more primitive days. By the 
extension of railways the economic side of 
agriculture in India has Ijecn greatly develop¬ 
ed, and the cultivator has been brought into 
contact with the commercial world, and has 
been inv.olvcd in transactions in which an 
illiterate man is at a great disadvantage. > The , 
material benefits attaching to education have 
al the same time increased with the, develop- 
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incnt of schemes for intrcKlucitig ^tiiproved’ 
agricultural metluxls, for opening‘tigriciytural 
banks, for strengthening the legal position of 
the cultivator, and for generally improving the 
conditions of rural life. Such schemes depend 
largely for their success upon the, influence of 
education permeating the mas.scs and render¬ 
ing them accessible to ideas other than those 
sanctioned by tradition.” .... “In so 
far as District or Munici])al Boards are re¬ 
quired to de\ote their funds to education, 
primary education should have a predominant 
claim ujwn their expendiUtre. The adminis- 
•tr;ition of primary schools by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to the general 
supervision of the Kducation Department as 
re.gard.s tuitional matters; but the degretj of 
control dilTcrs in different ]naninces and where 
it is most complete primary education is most 
advanced. It is impossible to extend that 
control to financial matters, as there are other 
objects besides education which ha\ e legitimate 
claims upon local funds. But it is essential, 
in oi'der to ensure that the claims of primary 
education receive due attention, tlwt the edu- 
catmnal authorities should be heard when 
resources are being allotcd, and that the\ 
sligyldjiave the opportunity of carrying tTieii 
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represen'tVUions to liighcr authority in the 
event.of th<;ir being disregarded. In future, 
therefore, .so niueh of the budget estini:ite.s of 
Di.striet or Municipal Boards as relates to 
educational charges will be submitted tlirou.gh 
the Inspector to tlie Director of Public In.struc- 
tion before sanction” (paras i.-t and 19 of the 
Resolution). 

Althougli a provision in the Ka.st India 
Act of 1813 empowering the Governor General 
of India to spend one lakh of rujiees each year 
for the pur|)ose of ed\ication was the first 
legislative admission of the right of education 
to participate in the public revenues of India,- 
and though the Education Despatch of 1854 
issued by the Court of Directors of the East 
Indhi Company (rc-afiirnied by Lord Stanley, 
the first Secretary of State for India, in his 
Despatch of 1859) was the fir.st basis for a 
state educational ]irogramine in India, it is in 
the Indian Ifducational Policy of 1904 that we 
find for the first time the Government of India 
declaring that the rapid spread of pi imary 
education is one of the foremost duties of the 
State. 

Effect was given to the Resolution by the 
arovincial governments. Though, on the 
.vhole, the changes made were much the same 
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in all the pro\ inccs, yet they were nicftlified to 
a certain extent to suit the local needs, exhibit¬ 
ing great variety in their apjilication. 

II. 

Iv-xcept ill the Bombay Prcrsidency in all 
other provinces there were primary dejiart- 
nients attached to the secondary schools. In 
the .secondary schools in Bombay no such 
dcparlment had existed. They took in pupils 
who had ]ias.sed through the first four 
standards of the conimon vernacular schools. 

• But as education in the primary schools was 
not conipulsorv, the children of the well-to-do 
and the middle class peoi>lc used to receive 
their instructioii in the three R’s and •the 
1‘udinients of History and Geography at home 
under private teachers, till they were fit to 
join the loivest form in the secondary .schools. 
In other provinces, though there were primary 
departments attacked to the secondary schools, 
all pupils did not .seek adnii.ssion into the 
lowest form. Their guar^liaiis preferred to 
. give them some education at heftne before 
ttiev ivere admitted to any school. Thus 
they could be admitted to any form* they 
\vei;e cojisidercd fit for. The result was that 
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in all the provinces only the masses—and 
cduc;)tion not beiny coinpulsorv only a small 
perccnta.ye of them—resorted to the primary 
sch(K)ls. Besides the lower ])rimary and 
and uppe'- primary schools, there was another 
type of school in ]movinces other than Bombav 
and Madras, which oupht truly to have been 
classed under primary but which the Govern¬ 
ment of India at first used to consider as 
secondary for statistical purposes; this type 
was known as the Middle Vernacular Schools. 
They had sc\en or eight standards above the 
infants’ class. The vast majority of the 
pujhls of the primary schools did not i^nK-eed 
to the secondary'; but those who liked to go 
up were drafted on to the latter at the point at 
which the teaching of English was begun. 

The Government of India computed that 
in 1907 there were over eighteen-million boy.s 
of school-going age in India; of the.se only 
little over 3-6 millions, i.c. about one-fifth of 
the whole, were attending boys’ primary 
schools. As com[)ared with the year 1902 the 
figure for 1907 .'■bowed an increase of -6 
million. Erom the beginning of the twentieth 
century the Government of India \yas anslious 
to accelerate the progress of education. In 
1902 the Imperial grant for education to. all 
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provinces amounted to 40 lakhs of rupees. In 
1905 the Imperial grant was raised 35 hijchs 
aiiinially, as a result of the Resolution on the 
Educational Policy of 1904. It was originally 
intended that this amount should he exclusive¬ 
ly devoted to primary education,, but this 
intention was not actually followed*in practice, 
a large part of the increased grant Ixiing spent 
annually for education other than primary. 
Hence in spite of the Re.solntion of 1904 the 
jirogress of primary education continued to be 
slow. Nevertheless with the increased grant 
new primary schools were ojiened and the 
existing ones were enlarged. The number of 
schools increased fi'oni 92,226 in 1902 to 
102,947 in 1907. In the former year there 
were on an average 33 pujiils pei' school, in tke 
latter year the average was 36. That the 
average number of .school attendances increased 
in spite of extra provision of schools showed 
the willingness of the population to send their 
children to school. • The Government report 
say.s—“This means that the spread of primary 
, education has taken effect pot only by the 
provision of new schools, but also* by the 
enlargement ^of existing schools, or by im¬ 
proved attendg.nce at them ; and it tends «lso 
to slig^v .tliat the demand for new schools is 
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equal to the supply, for othewise the opening 
of ijiew schools which remained unfilled would 
tend to reduce the average nninber of jmpils to 
a school. ”(i) 

It ,is interesting to note that in 1907 out 
of 102,947 schools mentioned jireviously, only 
24,715 i.c. 24 per cent, were under public 
management and the re.st, i.c. 76 per cent, 
under pri\-ate management. All these schools 
under ])rivate management followed the 
dejiartmental curriculum and rules, and so 
were styled ‘public institutions.’ But a 
number of them did not take any aid from the 
Di.strict or Municijial Boards. Such scluxds 
were mostly S enture’ schools in which the 
school master somehow eked out a living by 
fees and presents in crops from the jmpils. 
B\’ this time, except in Bengal, the vast 
majority of schools all over India under private 
management but conforming to departmental 
rules, were recei\'ing grants from the Boards. 
In mo.st of the proi’inces the Government 
preferred to follow the policy, enunciated in 
the Despatch of.vi854, of aiding private enter¬ 
prise ravlier than opening large number?. of 
Board Schools. With limited financial 

Fiftli Quinquennial Review of Proj^rcss of Kiiucation 
in India, Vol. I., page 99. - • » ^ 
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resources tliej’ thought it was the elieajjest way 
of multiplying facilities for education. 

ilcside.s these aided .schools under private 
management, there were large numbers of 
schools not receiving any grants fniin the 
State. The.se were mostly indigenous schools 
of a religious character. 'I'hey refu.sed to 
follow the departmental curriculum and were 
not under State insix'ction, always ])referring 
to remain outside departmental influence; 
they weie in consequence called ‘pri\ate 
institutions.’ In I9*<7 a little over 550,owj 
hoys were in attendance at these judvate in.sti- 
tutions of an elemcntai-y character. The 
inclusion of this number would raise the 
percentage of school-attendance of the male 
Ix)pulation of .school-going age in 1907 fronf 
19-1 to 22-6. 

The Indian Kducation Comnii.ssion of 
1882-83 recommended the universal adoption 
of the principle of ‘pa\ nient by results’ in 
aw'arding grants to jM'imarv schools in India. 
In conformity to the ltdueational Policy 
enunciated in March, 190/1, this .sy.stcm was 
slowly given up and by the end of iport it was 
•almost ‘entirely alx)li.shed, Burma being the 
only country jvhere it still lingered. To, 
replacatlte. system of payments by results tbe 



methods wliieli had been contrived to assess 
j;Kints in primary schools were characterised 
by a healthy variety in different provinces. In 
1907 each aided primary school for boys 
received on an avcra.yc Rs. /13.3 from ])nblic 
funds; the average amount received per boy 
worked out at Re. 1-5 per year. 

The a\erage annual expenditure on a 
jirimary .sch(x>l .stood at Rs. 85 in 1887 and at 
Rs. 133 in IQ07. In 1887 the a\ era"e cost of 
education per jnijiil in a ]u-imary school for 
boys had been Rs. 3; it became Rs. 3-7 in 
1902 and rose to Rs. 3-9 in 1907. The size 
of the schools \aried in different provinces 
according to the density of the po])ulation in 
them. Certain areas peopled bv the higher 
castes had more schools than the areas inhabit¬ 
ed by the lower. Yet, when we consider tiiat 
in 1907 there cxi.sted on an average only one 
primary school to e\ery 10.9 square miles of 
the country, the picture becomes a gloomy one. 
{ 

in. 

Od the 19th March, T910, tlie following 
resolution was moved by Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 
a fiou-official member representing the Bombay 
Presidency, in the finpcrial Legi.slativc 
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Council* for the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education in British 
fudia.— 

“That this Council recommends th..t a 
be"iuuing should be made in the dircotion of 
making elementary education free and 
compulsory throughout the country, and that 
a mixed commission of ofiicials and non¬ 
officials be a])pointed at an early date to frame 
definite pro|iosals.’’ 

In moving the resolution Mr. Cokhale 
made an able speech in the course of which he 
urged that— 

■ (i) an Act, on the lines of the Riigli.sh 

education Act of 1870, should be i)assed con¬ 
ferring jiowcrs upon local lx)dies in India to 
make elementary education compulsory ifi 
their areas; 

(2) compulsion should only a])]ily to boys 
and not to girls ; 

(3) the period of compulsion .should lx? 
between 6 and 10 yetirs of age ; 

(/j) the principle of compulsion should be 

.applied onlv in those areas wln-re 33 per cent. 

___ ' . . " ^ • __ 

lo jc)»i iho TA“kri''lnlivf k'onm il iIk* Omern- 
• uicnt of fndia \\.\^ cnllt'd tin- rinptrial Ia. cislalivo Omiicil. 
In afi’ordnuro witli 1 lie (Jovt-rmiicnt of India Act of iQTQ«the 
iianic w.'is clinnjfcfl1921 to Indian I.c.ri'^lativc As’'cnil>l3t* 
a second Chamlicr known as the Council of Slate wajs also 
created.* • • * 
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of the mule popiilalioii of school-going age was 
aliieady nndergoing iiislrnction at school; 

{5) coinpnlsory education should lx; free; 

(6) the cost of education sliould be divided 
betwee.'! the (Government and local bodies in 
the ju'oportion of 2:1; 

(7) there should be a separate Department 
of Ifducation in tlie Oo\ernment of India, in 
charge of a member of tlie Executive Counc!l; 

(b) the C'lOvernment of India should take 
some res]ionsibility for the spread of education 
instead of throwing the whole of it on the 
provincial heads; there should be a definite 
programme liefore the Government of India, 
just as there was a programme for railways, 
which should be carried out steadily year after 
year. 

At the end of the debate on the resolution 
the Home Mem 1 x;r (the j)o.st of the Education 
Member of the Government of India had not 
then been created) gave an assurance that the 
whole question would be carefully examined 
by the Government, and the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

In'the same year (1910) the Government 
of India created a sep.arate Department of’ 
.Edixcation in charge of a Member of the 
Executive Council and asked ,it ■ 4 o devise 
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schemes for the extension of primary fcinca- 
tion. No definite proposals were macTe l)y Ijic 
Department. Mr. Gokhale acjain pres.scd the 
question of compnl.sorv edncation before tiie 
same Council on the i6th March, 19,11, Lv 
introducing; a ]>riv.ate bill. The Bill had been 
drafted more or less on the lines ptiL forward 
by him the previous year, .at the time of the 
debate on his Resolution. The salient points 
of his Bill “to make better jirovision for the 
e.xtcnsion of elementary education’’ may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) Before the provisions of the Act 
could be applied to anv area, the municipal <'r 
di.strict board authorities mn.st .satisfy them- 
sehes that a certain percent.i<;e of hoys and 
yirls had already' been rcceivin;y instruction.'* 
at .schools in areas under their juri.sdiction : 
the percentage was to be fixetl bv the Depart¬ 
mental rules and mn.st receive the .sanction of 
the Governor General in Council. 

(2) Any' local a«thoritv might when the 
above condition was sati.sfied, apply the Act to 
J:he whole or any specified jrea within its 
juri.'idiction ; whether the Act should be*applicd 

•or not tvas left entirely to its discretion ; even 
when the percentage fixed had been attained, 
the locyyj ^ijit^iority might not enforce the Act. 
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(3) Anotlier check was proposed by 
providing a clause that before auy local 
authority could apply the Act, the consent of 
the Provincial Govcrnuient had to be obtained. 

If, in any area the Act was enforced, the 
guardian of e\ cry lx)y of not less than si.x years 
and not ni'ore than ten r’cars of age, residing 
within that area, should cau.se him to attend 
a jwimary school. The provision of new schools 
and the reco.gnition of the cxi.sting ones were 
to be left in the hands of the local anthorilies. 
The periods and number of days of .school 
attendance were to be fixed by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Piwisions were made in the Bill for the 
exemption of individuals, and particular 
olas.ses or communities from the operations of 
the Act. Primary P'ducation was not to be 
free, but remission of fees was to be allowed 
on the ground of a .guardian’s inability to pay, 
due to poverty or other cau.ses. No fee was to 
be charged for a pupil rwJio.se parent’s income 
was less than Rs. lo a month. 

It was nqt contemplated in the first 
iu.stancd that the prox'isions of the Bill .should 
be applied to .girls; but later on the intention 
was that they should be included also. School 
atteiuhiuce committees were to be, ^ipppinted 
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•and provisions were made for the ]Dnni|fiiiicnt 
of “luirdian.s for aiij- failure of their,wards in 
complyiiiK with the attendance rules, 'flic 
local authority, with the sanction of the 
provincial {Government, might levy a special 
education rate. The income from the rate was 
to he sniiiilemcnted by grants froiji the local 
government in a proportion to be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council. 

The Imperial Lcgislati\e Council gave 
Mr. Gokhalc permission to introduce the Bill, 
and invited the oiiinions of the local govern¬ 
ments, universities and public bodies upon it. 
These were obttiined in February I0'2, and 
Mr. Gokhale on the i8th March moved that 
the Kill be referred to a Select Committee of 
15 members of the Council for detailad 
e.xamination of the clau.ses. That year he 
akso urged that where education was to be 
made compuksorv, it should be free. lie said 
on that occasion : 

“The Government of India arc committed 
to a jiolicy of mass education, and the rate at 
which we have been going f 5 i- the last sixty 
yedrs.is hopelessly slow. Itven at the ac- 
cclebrated paf-e of the last ten years, it will take 
cnorinonslv long periods ifor every boy and 
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every'^girl to be at school. Moreo\er, this 
does not, take into account the natural and 
necessary increases of population in the 
countiy. What then is to be done? Are we 
going to content onr.selves with experiments of 
onr own only, experiincnls which can only 
prolong the reign of ignorance in the counlr3' ? 
India must profit In’ the example and by the 
experience of other civilised countries. And 
other civ ilised countries have come to only one 
conclusion in this matter, and that is that the 
State mu.st resort to com]5ulsion in order to 
secure universal education for the jjeople. . . 
Ivocal Ixxlics cannot take the initiative (in 
introducing compulsion) unless there is legisla¬ 
tion to empower them, and that is the reason 
why this Bill has been introduced. Whether 
tin's object is gained by enacting a special law 
for the whole country or by an amendment of 
the old Local Self-Government Acts of the 
different provinces is a minor matter. The 
great thing is to make a beginning in introduc¬ 
ing compulsion. Once a beginning is made, 
the public mind in the country will be rapidly 
familiarised with the idea of compulsion, and 
it will then not take more than twenty years at 
the outside to have a system of universal 
education in the country in full operation.” 



The debate la.sted for two da\’s^ The 
Bill was opposed by all ofheial and a large 
luiiuber of noii-official iiieinbers of the Imperial 
legislative Council. The grounds for oi)posi- 
tion, as ex])ressed in the speeches of tlic official 
members, were that (i) no popular demand for 
coinpuhsory education had been f«lt; (2) th.e 
Local Gox ernnieuts were not in favour of it; 
{3) a strong minority of educated Indians were 
against it; (4) the local authorities were un¬ 
willing to levy additional rates /.)r increase the 
existing ones; (5) the attendance coininittces 
would not work satisfactorily and the 
machinery would be disliked by the rate¬ 
payers ; and (6) there was still room for the 
e.xtensioii of ]irimary education on voluntary 
lines based on the grants-in-aid .system. Tjjc 
Bill was, therefore, considered jiremature and 
its further progress was stojipcd by its rejection 
at this stage by 38 c'otes to 13. 

. IV. 

Though Mr. Gokhale’s Bill was rejected 
tlie Government of India gav'c the ;yssurance 
that avery attempt would be made to ensure a 
larger extension of primary education, 
gradually' ^ma*king it free, and proinksiPi 
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t'nhan\ed grants from the Treasury. It also 
urged Teeal Go\erinueuts to pay more atten¬ 
tion to the educational needs of the provinces. 

The total number of pupils in primary 
.schools and in ])rimary departments of 
secondary schools was nearlv four millions in 
JQ07 and L'i 1913 it rose to five millions, i.r. 
there had been an increase of 35 ]ier cent. The 
extent of area per school had al.so lx?en reduced ; 
in the latter year there e.xistcd on an average 
one .school to e\ery 1(1.3 sc|nan‘ miles of the 
country. The percentage of Ixivs in the 
primary stage to Ixyvs c'f the selicxd-going age 
was 23-8 in 1912. As the length of time 
during which children remain at .school has 
considerable bearing upon the cpiestion as to 
how far the population of any province is 
touched by education (for the number actually 
at schejol is affected by the duration of school 
life) it is interesting to nctc the proportion of 
]mpils in the upjier in-imary stage to tho.se in 
the entire primary stage pi 1907 and in 1912. 
In the former year it was 13.3 jier cent. ; in the 
latter it was 12-5 per cent. The vast majority 
of the fippils used to leave their schools after 
studying for only three years. 

, The total expenditure in primary .schools 
for boys was nearly i crore and 80 lakhs of 
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rupees in iqt2 . The percentage of tl^b total 
cxi)enditurc borne by public funds,* fees and 
private contributions v/ere 65-6, 32'8 and ii'O 
respectively. Tlie average fee annually paid 
by a boy was 14 annas and 6 pics.(i) By the 
end of 1912 primary education in the North 
West Frontier Province was made free; the 
payment of fees in lower primary schools in 
As.sani was made voluntary; in the Punjab 
elementary education became largely free ; the 
fee-rate in the United Provinces and Central 
Provinces was made very low.(2) Fxcept in 
Bengal, M.-idras, Bond)ay and Burma primary 
education practically became free for tho.se who 
were unable to pay for it. 

It is nccc.ssar\' to record here that though 
in one or two .states, like Baroda, the Indinn 
Chiefs introduced a com])nl.sory sy.stcm of 
primary education the vast majority of them 
were strongly against it. The Maharana of 
Rajpipla made a remark :—“Make primary 
education as free a.9 you choose, add as many 
further inducements as you can ; but do not 
make it compulsory. In tin; case of the nio.st 

ad;i-anced classes it is absolutely uui 5 ecessai y, 

• 

(i) Sixth yuiiyjucnnial of Tro^jress of l^iiijcati'jn 

in Tntliu, page ii 5 . 

Jhidm. laaire 
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:nid \v(^nkl servo only to create irritation. In 
ihe^ca.sc (!'f the poor backward classes it would 
inllicl harm where "ood was meant, woidd 
subject them to yreat harassment, would be 
positively cruel and unjust, and would be 
deeply, though silently, resented as snch.”(i) 

V. 

Though Mr. Gokhale’s attempts on three 
consecutive 5'ears to force the Government to 
pass an Education Act had failed, yet primary 
education in India received a great impetus 
when His Majesty the King Emperor, George 
V, while on a visit to India, said on the 6th 
January, 1912 :— 

, “It is my wish that there may be spread 
over the land a net work of schools and colleges, 
from which will go forth loyal and manly and 
useful citizens, able to hold their own in 
industries and agriculture and all the vocations 
in life. And it is my wisli< too, that the homes 
of my Indian subjects may be brightened and 
their labour sweejened by the spread of know- , 
ledge witjr all that follows in its train, a higher 

(i) Ouotecl hy the T*mlt‘i-S<’Cretary of S 4 .^tc for India in 
the House of Commons, I'idc OfTicial Report of the Parlia- 
itifiilary debates, Vol. XT,l (July 15 ft> Aug. 7, I9i2)» 
page 1895. ^ . 
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level of thought, of comfort, and of ^lealth. 
li is Ihrouoh rdiirtition that luy will^ be 

JnlJillcd, and the cause of education in India 
will ever be very close to my heart.”"' 

His Majestv’s ])roiiouucement, coujjied 
with the attempts of Mr. Gokhale’.s party, 
practicallv forced the Covcrnnieut Jo pay more 
attention to primary education. In the Ilou.sc 
of Commons at the time of the discussion on 
the Indian Budget the Under-,Secretary of 
Slate for India made reference to the educa¬ 
tional programme. He said on the 30th July, 
1912 :—‘‘Of the total population, 15 jier cent. 
t)f whicli may be taken to be of school-going 
age, only 4 per cent, of the boys and -7 jier 
cent, of the girls are at school. The educa¬ 
tional grant of /l33o,o(X) a year announced tit 
the Delhi Durbar is to be .spent mainly on 
primary education, and that is but a ])relude to 
a much more extensive programme. The 
programme which we hope to work up to iu 
time is as follows :--»-We desire to increa.se the 
total number of primary schools by 9o,fXK) or 
^75 cent, and to double Jhe school-going 
pp^ulation. The schools will cost ^25 each 
per year, and they w'ill be placed in villages 

_ f ... . .•, 

* OiiottMl in para i t>f tlie Indian IMucalioiial IVlify 
of 191^. * • 
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and otiier centres of jiopulation which are at 
jm'sent without sclionls. We are going to im¬ 
prove the existing scliools, which now only 
cost about £io each per year, and the cost of 
these will probably have to be doubled.”(i) 

All thc.se utterances in 1912 forced the 
Governnient of India to revise the Plducational 
Policy of i9('.l. The new policy emanated in 
the form of a Resolution of the Government of 
India from the Dei)artment of Kducation, 
dated Delhi the 2isl February, 1913. It dealt 
with all branches of education, primary, 
secondary, agricultural, veterinary, forestry, 
technical, medical, legal, commercial, and 
university. Paragraph it of the Re.solution, 
quoted below, deals with the generiil principles 
l.iid down for primary education. 

“For guidance in the immediate future, 
with the necessary modifications due to local 
conditions, the Government of India de.sire to 
lay down the following principles in regard to 
primary education : 

(i) “Subject to the principles stated in 
paragraph 8(1) suprn* there .should be a 
large c.Tpansion of lower primary schools 

(1) Official Report of tlic T’.irlianuiitary Debates, llowse 
of Ci/iinnuus, Vol. XT,I (July i.-. lo Aiit'. pa.i^e 

’*• The ])rinciplc refers to the steady raising of Iht 
standard of existinjt institulion,s. * * 
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teachiiisi the three R’.s with drawiii.e;,'know- 
lec 1 j>:e of the \ illr>,ne map, nature .s\udy .'Hid 
physical exercises. 

(if) “.Simultaneously upper primary 
schools should be established at .suitable 
centres and lower ]U'imary schojils should 
where necessary be dc\elo]icd into up))er 
])rimary schools. 

(Hi) “Kxpaiisiou should be .secured by 
means of board schools, excejit where this is 
financially iiniios.sible, when aided schools 
under recognised mauagemeiU .should be 
encouraged. In certain tracts liberal .sub¬ 
sidies may advauta;geou.sly be given to 
luiiktahs, l^atlishnlas. and the like which are 
ready to undertake simple \ eruacnlar tcachiiyj; 
of general knowledge. Reliance should not Ixi 
placed iqion ‘venture’ schools unless by sub¬ 
jecting themselves to suitable inauagcmcnt 
and to inspection they earn recognition. 

(ni) “Tt is not'iiracticable at pre.sent in 
most parts of India to draw ;niy great di.stirc- 
,*tion between the curriculum tof rural aud of 
nrljan ])rimary schools. But iu (he lafler class 
of scliools tlyre is special scope for practical 
teaching of goTgrajiliy, .scIkhiI excursions,‘etc. 
and Jtho jw^ture .study should vary with the 
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eiiviroiiinciit and soinc other form of simple 
kiipwledj^e of the locality might advantageous¬ 
ly be substituted for the study of the village 
map. As competent teachers become .avail¬ 
able a, greater differentiation in the courses 
will be possible. 

(I'l “Teachers should be drawn from the 
class of the boys whom they will teach; they 
.should have passed the middle vernacular 
examination, or been through a corres])onding 
course, and shoiild have undergone a year’s 
training. Where they have passed through 
only the upper primary course aud have not 
already had sufficient experience in a .school, 
a two years’ course of training is generally 
desirable. This training may in the first 
iiistancc be given in small local institutions, 
but preferably, as funds permit, in larger and 
more efficient central normal schools. In 
both kinds of institutions adeeprate ] 3 racti.sing 
schools arc a necess.ary adjunct, and the size 
of the prartising school ,vill generally deter¬ 
mine the size of the normal school. As 
teachers left to themseh’Cs in villages art 
liable to-deteriorate there are great advant:yjes 
in periodical repetition and improvement 
courses for primary school teachers during the 
school \’acations. 
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(I'i) “Trained teachers should receive not 
less than Rs. 12 per month (special rates beftig 
given in certain areas); they should be placed 
in a graded service; and they should either be 
eligible for a pension or admitted’ to a 
provident fund. 

(vii) “No teacher should be called on to 
instruct more than 50 pupils; ])rcferably the 
number should be 30 or 40; and it is desirable 
to ha\ e a separate teacher for each class or 
standard. 

( 7 .’iii} “The continuation schools known 
as middle or secondary vernacular schools 
should be improved and multiplied. 

(ix) “Schools should be housed in sani¬ 
tary and commodious but inexpensi\-c 
buildings.’’ 

In conformity to the above Resolution by 
the end of 1917 almost all the privately 
managed i^rimary schools were converted into 
board schot)ls in Bombay, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
. 4 ssani and the North-We.st Frontier Province, 
lii Burma there were no boar’ds, and, there- 
Fonej, no board schools; there all primary 
schools were sided institutions. In Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa the board* 
schooliT weie'few, as the Go\ ernments of those 
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provinces had largely depended in the past on 
thi ]n-ivately managed schools for extension of 
primary education. 

In J917 on an average one boys’ school 
served 8-3 square miles as compared to lo-a 
in 191a. In the same year the percentage of 
boys undei'going jirimary education was 4'5 
to the total male po])ulatiou as against 4 in 
191a. Hence it may be said that even four 
years after the jn-omulgation of the Educa¬ 
tional Policy of 1913 le.ss than a third of the 
total number of boys of school-going age were 
receiving instruction in primary schools. 

The ratios borne by public funds, fees 
and private funds (endowments and subscrip¬ 
tions) to the total expenditure on jjrimary 
.schools in 1917 were 71-3, 16-3 and 12-4 per 
cent, respectively. The figure for the public 
funds, vie., 71-3 consisted of 23-5 from Pro¬ 
vincial funds, 38-4 from Ix)cal Board funds 
and 9-4 from the Municipal funds. The 
greater part of the sum’spent from the Pro¬ 
vincial funds was derived from Imperial 
(Government of India) grants. 

In the same year (1917) the average .cost 
of a boys’ jrrimary school was Rs. 202 as 
against Rs. 133 in 1907, and the annual cost of 
a pupil Rs. 5 as compared with Rs.’ 3-9’in the 
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latter year. Wc ha\'e noticed that th* average 
fee paid by ;i pupil was 14.5 annas in 1912; 
but ill spite of the increase in the nuniber of 
schooKs and pupils, and in the salary of 
teaehers, the average amount of fee paid 
remained just at the same ligure in flQi/. As 
a matter of fact in 1912, 22-.S ])er cent, of the 
total expenditure on primary edneation was 
met from fees ; in 1917 only 16.3 per cent, was 
derived from the same .source. Hence the 
iiicrea.sed expenditure was largely met bv 
enhaneed recurring grants given for primarv 
education to the Provincial Coverniiicnts bv 
the Government of India. 



CHAPTER 11. 

PassMijl of Education Acts in different Provinces 

The year 1917 will always remain a 
memorable year in the history of India, 
because on the 2f>tli August of that year the 
Secretary of State for India on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government made an announcement 
in the House of Commons regarding the 
change to be introduced in the administrative 
policy of India. She was gradually to become 
a self-governing country within the British 
Empire. It was then realised by all the 
nrovincial governments that unless rapid 
progress was made in breaking down illiteracy 
the mass of the jieople of India could not be 
expected ])roperly to exercise their rights of 
citizenship of a .self-governing country. Un¬ 
doubtedly, in India, many catiscs combined to 
make the progress of education slow. The 
slight demand for education in an agricultural 
country, the early employment of children on 
account of bad factory laws, caste preiudiefes, 
the e.xistence of large depressed'communities, 
"the inferior social position of women, and 
finally the reluctance of the authofitieS (both 
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municipal and government) to inty)duce 
compulsion, terribly adccted tlic proj^ress ot 
education in India. It is now unquestioiiaWy 
a recognised fact all o\er the world that one of 
the first conditions of self-defence, self- 
reliance, self-help and self-goxcrnmeut’is tiie 
gradual emancipation of the masses j'rom gross 
ignorance. The system of local .self-go\eru- 
ment and the principle of j)0])nlar election 
prcsuppo.se that the mass of the i)0]nilation will 
by degrees attain at least tliat elementar}' 
knowledge which enables them to e.scrcise 
judiciously their rights and powers. lienee 
after the announcement of .August 1917, the 
oflieial and non-official members of the l.egis- 
latixe Councils of all the ]irovinees in India 
began to pay serious attention to dexise 
measures for the rapid breaking xlox-. n of illi- 
teraey. 

During the years rqiS to 1020 the Gox ern- 
ment of India xx'ere busy formulating sehenies 
for the working of .the nexv Goxernment of 
India Act, passed in both Houses of I’arliament 
•ki December 19T9. During^those years the 
P/ovincial Governments in India felt jhe need 
for* universal education and jjassed measures 
gixing powers, to the local anthoritie‘> to 
int’-oduge, a compulsory system of primaA- 
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education in tlieir respective areas. The Act.s 
are different in different provinces and the 
powers jsdven to the local authorities \ ary to a 
considerable extent. Tn .some pro\inces tlie 
Acts can be aj)])lied to the whole area, in others 
to mnciicipal areas only. Some make provision 
for the education of both boys and .ijirls, others 
for l)ovs only. The following are summaries 
of the principal provisions of the Acts : 

T-(A). 

The lx)ni!)ay Primary Ivducation (i)istrict 
Municipalitie.s) Act* passed in b'chruary 19iS, 
laid down that— 

(<J) Its operation .should be limited to 
munici])al di.stricts in the Bombay Presidency 
other than the City of Bombay. (Preamble 
nd Sec. 1). 

(h) The primary cduc.ation of boj'S or of 
"iris or of children of both sexes could be made 
compulsory in any Municipal district from a 
date to be mentioned in the notification by its 
local authority with the •previous sanction of 
the Government. (See. 3). 

*lV>mbay Act No. i of nji8. This Act was repealed by 
the pa.ssij<>j <if a now Act called the llomhay I’riniary Kd.ura- 
tion Act, 1923. The new Act contains all the ii.iportant 
provisions of the igiS Act, and more dcfi^iile provi<ii>ns to 
j^ivc* further impetus to tlie local authorities to introduce 
(jptnpnlsory primary education in thp Presidency of Bombay. 
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{(■) The age of compulsory attciicljuicc of 
a child was not less than six and not more than 
eleven years. (Sec. 2). • 

(d) The municipality was to make 
provision for compulsory iwimary edncation 
after a resolution had been passed at a general 
meeting specially called for the ^mrjio.se and 
which had been supported by at least two- 
thirds of the councillors present at the meeting 
and by one-half of the whole number of 
councillors. (Sec. 3). 

(c) No fee could be charged in any 
Municipal school in respect of the primary edu¬ 
cation f)f any child of less than eleven years 
of age. (Sec. 14). 

(/) Where the Act came into operation 
the municipality was to appoint a .sch<x>l com¬ 
mittee to enforce the provisions of this Act 
respecting the attendance of school children at 
school and the emplovment of children. (Sec. 
6 ). 

(g) The local^ authority could exempt by 
notification any particular <'las.s or communitv 

.from the operation of this Act. (Sec. 15). 

(h) To meet the cost *of education the 
tfluiiicipality could impose any fresh tax or 
increase an'y tax which was already levied in 
the inunicip:fl district. (Sec. 13). 
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(/}• The Bombay Go\’ernment could 
make rules delerminiiig Lhe extent to which 
the' cost of providing free and compulsory 
primary education should bo met from the 
provincial revenues. (See. i8). 


I-(B). 


Not content witli the provisions of the 
igiS Act the Bombay Government set up in 
July 1921, a eommittee of two officials and 
eight non-officials to consider further the 
question of comj)ulsorv education. The Com¬ 
mittee urged that the e.xtent of the finaneial 
resj)onsibility of the Government regarding 
additional recurring and non-recurring annual 
cost of the scheme of primary education i)rc- 
pabed by any local authority should be clearly 
stated in the Act. The eommittee also recom¬ 
mended the setting u]j of a School Board for 
e\ery local authority. On receipt of the report 
of the Committee legislation was undertaken 
in 1922 on the basis of their recommendations 
An Act called the Bombay Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act, 1923, was passed repealing the 1918 
Act. Th'is Act* after having received, the" 
assent of the Governor-General •• was first 

‘‘'Bombny Act No. IV of 1923. ' 
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published in the Bombay Government Oazette 
on the 22nd February, 1923. It la*-s down 
that—- 

(cl) Its operations sliall extend to the 
wliole of the Bombay Presidency except the 
City of Bomba3'. (Sec. 1). 

(?>) For every local anthorit3'«(a di.strict 
local b(iard or a municipality which is 
■authorised by the Government to manage its 
own schools) there shall be a School Board. 
(Sec. 3). 

(r) (i) The School Board shall consist of 

not less than seven and not more 
than nine elected members 
(persons experienced in educa¬ 
tion, women, reprcstaitativcs of 
minorities, and of backward and 
depressed classes) if the local 
anthoritv is a mnnici])alitv, and 
not less than nine m)r more than 
sixteen elected m embers 
(per.soiw experienced in educa¬ 
tion, women, rei)resentatives of 
minorities, and of backward and 
depressed classes, and represent¬ 
atives of municipalities in the 
district which are not IqcuI 
anthdrities) if the local authoriti^ 
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' is :i district local board ; members 

of tlie school board shall not 
necessarily be members of the 
local authority. (Sec. 3, sub- 
•sec. i). 

(ii) The Government may appoint on 
the School Board not more than 
three additional members if the 
local authority is a municiiwlitv 
and not more than four if the 
authority is a di.strict local 
board. (Sec. 3, sub-sec. 2). 

(Hi) The School Board shall elect a 
Chairman from amongst the 
members of the Board. (Sec. 3, 
sub-sec. 3). 

(d) The School Board shall exercise the 
powers and j^erform the duties of Uie ;local 
authority for which it is con.stituted in respect 
of primary education ; the Board shall enforce 
the j)rovisions of this Act; it shall however 
submit its annual budget and all alterations 
therein for the sanction of the local authority. 
(Sec. 4). 

(c\ The School Board may from time to 
time delegate any of its powers and duties to, 
ail}’ sub-committee or membey dr honorary or 
Stipendiary officer of the Board. The Local 
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Authority shall, on the recoinniendalic^ of the 
.School Board and with llie appro\ al of the 
Government, appoint an ofiicer who shaH be 
called the School Board Administrative Ofiicer. 
(.Sections 5 and 9). 

(J) (() A Local Authority maj' by re.sola- 
tion declare its hitcntion lo 
provide compul.sory j^rimai'y 
education for childien of either 
sex or both sexes who are at the 
beginning of the school year not 
less than six and not more than 
elexen years of age, in the whole 
or any jiart of the area under its 
jurisdiction, and shall subniil its 
proposals lo the Government in 
the form of :i scheme. (Sec. lo, 
sub-.sec. i). 

(b) A Local Authority, if called upon 
by the Go\eminent .so to do, 
shiill within :i time to be S])cciticd 
by the Goxernment submit a 
scheme to prox ide compul.sory 
primary edneafion for children 
of either .sex or both .scx*es as the 
Goxernment may specify and in 
sucl| area ;is the Governmejit 
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may direct. (Sec. lo, sub-sec. 
2 )- 

(tti) Every Local Authority shall, 
withiu a prescribed period, 
prepare as complete a pro¬ 
gramme as possible for the uni¬ 
versal introduction of compul¬ 
sory education within the area 
subject to its jurisdiction. (Sec. 
JO, sub-sec. 3). 

(g) The Go\ernnient may after such 
enquiry as shall .seem neces.sar3' sanction such 
scheme with or without modification. (Sec. 

12) . 

(b) If the scheme is sanctioned, without 
affecting the claim of any local authority to 
any annual grant which at the time this Act 
comes into operation is being paid to it by the 
Go\ ernment for ])urposcs of primary education, 
the Government shall bear half of the addi¬ 
tional recurring and non-ret'urring annual cost 
of the scheme if the local -luthority is a muni¬ 
cipality, and two-thirds of the said cost if the 
local authority is a district local board. (Sec. 

13) - 

(f) When a scheme has been sanctioned 
the hjcal authority shall mate adequate provi- 
si'on for compulsory primari* editcation within 
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the area of compulsion, and such education 
shall be free. (Sec. 14). 

(/) Compulsion shall only be rc-sorted to 
in the ca.se of children who are not under six 
and not over eleven vears of aye at the 4 teyin- 
nin.y of (he school year; the Government may 
however exempt children of either *scx of any 
particular class or community, in any area of 
compulsion or part thereof, from the operation 
of this Act. (Sec. 25). 

(k) If a local authority when called upon 
makes default in preparing a .scheme or after 
a .scheme has been sanctioned omits to make 
adequate provision for compulsory primary 
education in accordance with a scheme as 
sanctioned and to briiyy into o])cration or 
continue to keep in operation such scheme, tlfe 
Government may after due enc|uirv a])point a 
]>erson to prepare the scheme or briut; it into 
operation or to continue to keep it in operation 
.'is the case may be, and tlic expense thereof 
shall be paid by Ihe local authority to the 
Government. Tf the e.xirense is not so paid the 
Government may make an order directing any 
Itecson who has, for the time being, eflstody of 
any moneys* on behalf of the local authority 
either as banklr oy in any relation, to pay^ujh 
expense from such moneys as he may have in 
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his hands or may from time to time receive 
and suc’li person shall be bound to obe%- such 
order. (Sec. 26). 


I—(C). 

Tile City of Bombay was excluded from 
the operations of the Act of 1918. It has also 
been excluded from the operations of the Act 
of 1923. A s])ecial Act'-' for the city was passed 
in 1920. It lays down that— 

(«) The Corporation of the city shall first 
satisfy the Go\ ernor in Comicil that they are 
in a position to make and will then make ade¬ 
quate provision in municipal or other recognis¬ 
ed schools for free and compulsory ])riniary 
e^lucation of boys or of girls or of children of 
both sexes whose age is not less than six and 
not more than eleven years. (Sections 2 
and 4). 

(b) The other provisions of this Act are 
practically identical with those made in the 
Bombay Primary Education (District muni¬ 
cipalities) Act of 1918, except in the case of 
the formation of the school committee; on this 
committee there shall be sixteen members, 
twelve of whom shall be mnnicioal councillors 

_ • _V__ 

•Bombay Act No. XV of 1920. 
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and llic reiiiaiuin,t; four, of whom two .slfall lx; 
women, .shall be |)er.soiis, not being eoiaicillors, 
resident in the city of Bombay. (See. 19). 

ri. 

In Bihar and Orissa an Aet'"' was pas.sed 
in 1919. Its main pro\isions* eau be 
sninmari.sed as follows :— 

{«) It c.Ktends to the whole of the 
jjrovinee. (Sec. 1). 

(h) The loeal a\Uhority by a special 
resolution snpported by at least two-thirds of 
the members present at a meeting convened for 
the purpose and after satisfying the Provincial 
Government that it is in a position to make 
adequate provision in .schools, shall introdne^' 
■a compulsory system of education only for 
boys IxJtween the ages of six and ten years. 
(Sec. 3). 

(c) Such education shall not lx; free in 
areas where no educivtion cess has been le\ ied ; 
but in areas where a special cess has been 
larvied no fee shall be charged^. (Sec. 14). 

(d) The local authority is the education 
autiiority, but it may appoint a school com- 
inittee for tlig whole area under its juris^jiic- 

---1...•-r* 

♦Bihar'aad Orissa Act I ol 1919. 
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tion, or separate school coiiiinittees for separate 
protions of tlie said area, to enforce the pro¬ 
visions of this Act respecting the attendance 
at school and the employinent of children. If 
the local autlrority docs not ap}x)iiit a school 
committee, it shall exercise all the powers 
conferred iind perform all the duties imposed 
by or under this Act upon a school committee 
so appointed (Sections 4 and 17). 

(<;) The Provincial Government ma^-, 
hovve\’cr, in'cscribe the manner in which the 
scIkxjI committee shall be constituted, the 
number of members and the period of oflice of 
the members of the school committee, its 
duties and powers, its relations with the local 
authority of the province, and the circums- 
tanccs in which separate school committees 
may be appointed for separate portions of an 
area. (Sec. icS). 

(/) The Provincial Government may also 
exempt the hoys of any class of persons or any 
community from the opertition of this Act, or 
may direct the local authority to make such 
separate provision for the education of the boys 
of such class of persons or such community. &s 
they deem lit. (Sec. ii). 

'(gl Tf the re.sources, inGuding grants 
from the provincial revenues, at the disposal 
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of the local authority, are inadequate to meet 
the cost of primary education, ll*e locwl 
authority may, if supported hy two-thirds of 
the members, with the saiictiou of the Provin¬ 
cial Goxerument impose a cess to be called 
Ivducation Cess. (vSec. 12). 

(Ii) The Ivducation Cess shall* (i) in a 
Munici])a]ity be such percentage not exceediii}; 
thirty-three and a third of the maximum tax 
or rale which can be imjiosed upon owners or 
occni)ier.s of property in the said area, as the 
local authority may fix, and .shall lx* recover¬ 
able in the .same manner as if it were such tax 
or rate, (ii) in a Union be such percentage not 
exceeding fifty of the assessment imposed 
under the Self-Government Act, and .shall be 
reco\erable in the same manner :is if it were* 
such assessment. (Sec. 13). 

III. 

In the Punjab an Act* was passed in 
March, 1919. Its n’lain provisions can be 
.summari.sed as follows ; — 

, ' («) Part 1 of the Act, naiiitly submi.ssion 
by. jhe Ivocal Authority to the Prol’incial 
Gox ernfiient, of a statement showing the school 
accommodation,'^eqijipment and cducatiq)*al, 

•Puujab Act Jfo. VII of 1919, 
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staff required for introducing compulsory 
system of education and the amount or part 
of expenditure thereon it is prepared to 
supply, shall extend to the whole of the 
Punjab: Part II of this Act dealng with 
compulsion shall extend only to those loc.-d 
areas to which it may be applied in accordance 
with the provisions of Part 1 when the pro¬ 
posals and the statement have been sanctioned 
by the Government. 

(b) Compulsion shall only be resorted to 
in the case of boys who are not under six and 
not o cer eleven vears of age; but the local 
authority with the previous sanction of the 
Government may substitute “seven” for 
“six” and “twelve” for “eleven” in the area 
hinder its control. (Sec. 9, .sub-.secs. i and 3). 

(f) The local authority shall provide 
and maintain such school accommodation and 
equipment, and shall employ such educational 
staff as the Director of Public Instruction may 
consider necessary. (Sec. it). 

(d) The local authority shall charge no 
fees in any recognised school maintained by 
itself ;'‘and if required by the managers of any 
school within its local area not maintained 
whplly out of provincial pr lutal funds, shall 
pay from its own funds the whole Or part of 
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any fees payable for primary education in 
respect of any boy or boys attending sut*li 
school.* (Sec. 12). 

(<:) The local authority shall appoint one 
or more school attendance committees to be 
constituted in such manner as may be prescrib¬ 
ed by bye-laws made by such authority in this 
behalf. (Sec. i6). 

if) The Government may by notification 
exemjit particular classes or communities from 
the oj>eration of this Act; the Government may 
also by notification suspend or cancel the 
application of rules regarding compuLsory 
attendance in any local area. (Secs. 5 and 6). 

(g) Subject to any rules which the 
Government may make in this behalf, the local 
authority may impose an additional tax 
towards meeting the cost of providing primary 
education for boys residing in such area. 
(Section 4). 

(h) The GovernMient may, however, by 
notification direct that any additional taxation 
imposed for education shall be ^educed or dis¬ 
continued from such date as it may fix. 
CSecfion* 7). 

*TIiTs power to tow.ird-s fees payable by Isoys • 

attending srlvK^Js tn>t iiiaititaincd by the local authority, is 
not ^,'iven in the Arts of other provinces. 
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IV. 

The main provisions of the Bengal 
Primary Education Act* of 1919 can be 
suminarised as follows :— 

(a) It extends in the first instance to all 
Municipalities; later on the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment may extend the provisions of this Act to 
any area in a I'nion constituted under the 
Bengal Eocal Self-Government Act of 1S85. 
(Sec. 1). 

(b) Within one \ ear from the commence¬ 
ment of this Act or within such other period 
as may be ijrescrilred by the Government, the 
Municipalities shall make a survey of the 
educational needs in their respective areas, 

I. and shall submit to the Government a 
detailed statement regarding (i) the number 
of children between the ages of six and 
ten : (3) the sc1kk)1 accommodation, st.aff 

and attendance of pupils at existing primary 
schools : (4) the school accommodation, staff 

and equipment required if suitable provision 
were to be made for the primary education 
of all children l)etween six and eleven 
years of age, of all boys between si.r 
and ten years of age : (5){fthe existing ex- 


■Rental Act No. IV of 1919. 
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peiuliture incurred by the Municipality and the 
increased cost to be incurred annually 4 n <)rd<;r 
to provide such school accoinnuxlation, staff 
and equipment : (6) receipts already avail¬ 

able and the income from any educatioi’. cess 
that may in future be levied : and (7) the 
amount of "rant or assistance from th*e Govern¬ 
ment which the Municii)al Commissioners 
consider u ould be necessary to enable them to 
provide for primary educati<in within the 
municipality, or any part thereof. (vSec. 3). 

(<■) It after complyiu" with the directions 
of th.e Government, the Commissioners are of 
■opinion that the primary education of all boys, 
not Iteiu" less than six or more than ten years 
of age, should be made comimlsory within the 
mnnicipality, or any part thereof, they may 
apply to the Government for permission to 
introduce therein compulsory ]}rimary edii- 
cation for such boys ; and if the assent f)f the 
Government be received primary education 
shall be compulsory fdr all such boys. (Sec. fi). 

{( 1 ) The municipal commissioners .shall 
.appoint a School Committee anil .shall with the 
previous sanction of the Go\'ernmen 4 make 
'rules pVescribin'g the manner in which it shall 
be constituted, **^16 yumber of its raeiubers^and 
its duties, .and the steps which it may take to 
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secure the attendance of boys at school. (Sec. 
7 and i;,). 

(e) Primary education in Bengal, shall 
not ordinarily be free, but when it has been 
made compulsory in any area if a guardian 
satisfies tl,ie school committee that he is unable 
to pay the fees or any part of the fees payable 
for his ward, then such boy shall be admitted 
to a recognised primar3' school free of charge, 
or at such reduced fees as the School Committee 
maj' determine. (Sec. 14). 

{/) If the existing resources of anj’ 
municipality' including any grant from the 
Go\ ernment are not sufficient to cover the cost 
of primary' education within its area, the coni- 
•.nissioners may, with the previous sanction of 
the Government, impose a tax, to be called the 
Education Cess; the cess so levied shall be a 
rate amounting to the sum required, after 
deducting the Government grant and the 
receipts from the scho6l fees, endov/ments 
and contributions, to meet the expenditure on 
primary education, together with ten per cent, 
above such sum to meet the collection charges 
and the probable losses due to non-realisation 
from defaulters; the Governnfv.'nt may' make 
rules prescribing the manner in which the 
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education cess shall be levied. (Secs, ny and 

i8). 


V. 

The United Pi'ovinces Primary Education 
Act* also pas.scd in 1919, can l)e suuiniarised 
as follows :— . 

(a) It extends only to all the municipali¬ 
ties of the United Provinces to enable them to 
introduce comjmlsory primary education in 
such are.IS, for all children between si.x and 
eleven years of age. (Secs, i and 3I. 

{b) Primary education of male children 
shall first be made compulsory in the whole or 
any part of the municip'ality; later on, on the 
apjjlicatioii of the Municipal Board the Govern¬ 
ment may notify that primary education of 
female children shall be compulsory. (See. 3). 

(c) Such compulsory primary education 
shall be free of charge. (Secs. 4 and 9). 

(d) The Municipal Bo;irds are the edu¬ 
cational authorilie» in their res])ective areas, 
but they shall apjwint school committees to 
enforce pro\isions respectiug^the attendance of 
children at school and the emjfioYment of , 
children and shall determine their other duties, 
powers and msponsibilities. (Sec. 6). 

-y—•-,—^ 

*Vnitet> Trovinccs Act No. VII of 1919. 
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(<) The Govermiicnt may exempt any 
particulijr class or community from the opera¬ 
tions of tliis Act. (Sec. 14). 

(/) Tile Municipal Board may impose a 
tax called the Education Cess, the proceeds of 
which shall be devoted solely to primary edu¬ 
cation ; the Board may levy the education cess 
by imposing a new tax by increasing any tax 
which is already levied ; and in the latter case, 
the income derived from tlic iucrea.se .sh.ill be 
deemed to be the proceeds of the education cess. 
(Sec. 7-5). 

(g) The Government may make rules 
pre.scribing the range of instruction in primary 
schools, determining generally what shall be 
considered to be adequate provision for com- 
pul.sory i^rimary education free of charge, and 
defining the conditions on which the Govern¬ 
ment will bear a share of the cost of providing 
primary education. (Sec. 18). 

VI. . 

The Central Provinces Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act* was pa^ssed in May igao. Its main 
provisions may be suminari.sed as follows r- 

(n) It e.xlcnds to the whole of the Central 
Provinces. (Sec. i). t< 

•Central Provinces Act Ko. Ill of 1920, ' 
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(b) The local authorities may w*th (he 
previous sanction of the Government *iiitro(ljicc 
compulsory primary education, free of char,c;e, 
in their respective areas for all children of not 
less than six and not more than fourteen years 
of age; the Go\ernment shall determine the 
at(cs between which attendance of a* child shall 
be compulsory and may vary such ages; the 
provisions shall, in the lirst instance, be with 
respect to boj's residing; in such areas, later 
on they may be made applicable to girls. 
(Secs. 2, 5 , 6, II and 17.) 

(c) The local authority shall prepare and 
maintain in the pre.scribed form a register of 
children liable to conijjul.sory primary educa¬ 
tion in its local area and revise the same 
periodically and keep it oi)en to inspection In' 
the public. (Sec. iS). 

{<!) The local authorities are the 
educational authorities in their respective 
areas; but the Government may make rules for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, and in particular may (i) lay down 
instructions for the gnidaiivc of the local 
awthority in pre.scribing days, hours nnd time 
or times for the attendance of a child at a 
primary schociS, (?) prescribe the conditigi^s as 
to schoM'acrommodation, equipment and staff 
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and arf to financial provisionf which must be 
fulfilled by a local authority, (3) prescribe the 
proportions in which the cost of providin.y 
primary education under this Act, shall be 
divided between a local authority and the 
Government, and (4) prescribe or pro\ ide for 
the constitution of the school attendance 
authority. (Sec. 10). 

VII. 

The Madras I?lementary Education Act* 
was ])assed in October, 1920. Its provi¬ 
sions are more definite than those of the 
primary education Acts in Bcnf>;al, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
the Central Provinces. In the Madras Act 
tile school-age, however, has not been definitely 
fixed, but has been left to the discretion 
of the Governor in Council to prescribe in 
respect of children of either sex in any local 
area or of anj' particular community. The 
main provisions of the Madras Act can be 
summarised as follows :— 

(a) For every di.strict in which this Act 
is brought into force there shall be constituted 

t Before the passiiiK of thi.s Act the lof'al authorities in 
the C. P. had the power of levying ancess; st> 
116 ex[frcsscd provision was made iu this Act for the pur|iosc. 

•Madras Act No. VUI of 1920. , 
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a District Educational Council consisting of 
a president and such number of nitmbers as 
the Government may prescribe. The 
following shall constitute the District Educa¬ 
tional Council—(i) a president nuinin;)J.ed by 
the Governor or eleeled l)y the Council from 
among its own number, (2) the District 
Collector, (3) the inspector and assistant 
ins])ector of sclnwls of the area, (4) the 
president of the district board, cx-offido, and 
a representative of the members of the district 
board, (5) such number of jicrsons as may be 
])reseritred to represent every local authority 
within the district, (b) one or more ])eisons 
determined by the Governor in Council to 
represent anj' recognised private educational 
body maintaining elementary schools or a'*y 
associ.'ition of managers of elementary schools, 
and (7) such other members as may be 
'a])pointed by the Governor in Council, 
specially to represent the Mahommedans and 
other minorities; provided that the number of 
persons appointed by the Goxeruor in Council 
; 5 hall not exceed one-fourth of. the total uuinlrer 
nf members excluding cx-pfj'u'io ’jiembers. ' 

(Seer 5). . 

( 1 >) As •^•’cg^rds the working of • the 
District. Educational Council the Act la*ys 
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down ttiat (i) the term of ofiiee of the members 
of the CiAuncil shall be three years, (2) no 
member of a distriet edneational eouneil shall 
reeei\e any salary or other remuneration front 
the fluids at the disposal of the eouneil, (3) all 
meetin"s of a distriet educational council shall 
be open to'the public, (.'ll the minutes of the 
proceedings at each meeting shall be published 
in the district .gazette in Ifn.glish and in the 
vernacular lan.guage of the district, and (5) the 
resolutions of a district educational council 
shall be carried into effect by the President in 
whom the entire exeeutive power of the council 
shall be vested. (Secs. S, ii, 16, i<S and 10). 

(r) Besides preparin.g and maintaining 
re,gisters showin.g the number of elementary 
.schools and school places, and an c.stimate of 
the further proxision necessary to ]dacc 
elementary education within the reach of all 
children of sehool-a,ge, it shall be the duty of 
every District Pldncational Council (t) to 
.grant reco.gnition to .scIkkiIs, (a) to consider 
and pass ordei's on all applications for grants- 
in-aid on behalf ^if elementary schools under 
private i-management, (.t) to disburse all 
sanctioned graiits-in-aid from funds placed at 
its disposal by the Governor^in Council, (4) to 
maintain a register of all reco.gnised institn- 
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tions in llic district which provide *[oi' tlie 
training of elementary school teaclntrs, and of 
all trained and certilicated teachers emploj'cd 
ill elementary schools in the district, and (5) 
to jirepare and transmit to the Director of 
Ihiblic Instruction proposals for increasing the 
supply of trained teachers; and lo'advise uiion 
all matters relating to elementary education 
referred to the Council by the Director. 
(See. ^4). 

(il) For each local autliority there shall 
be constituted an elementary education fund to 
which proceeds of any tax lexied, Government 
grants, fees (if any), lines and penalties, 
endowments and contributions shall be 
credited. With the prexioiis sanction of the 
Governor in Council anj' local authority n»ay 
levy within its area an education rate not 
exceeding twenty-live jx-r cent, of the taxation 
leviable under all or any of the following 
heads, vis.; Property tax, tax on companies, 
profession lax and'land cess. (Sec. 32 and 34). 

(c) The Government shall contribute to 
'any local authority a sum 'not less than the 
proceeds of the education cess levied in the' 
area; such.contribution shall be in addition to, 
and not iu'^eUjOf, the amount of recTirring 
expenditure incurred from provincial funds. 
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during the financial year before the coming 
into force'of this Act, on education in elemen¬ 
tary schools under public management situated 
within tile area for which such elementary 
education fund has been constituted. (Sec. 37). 

(/) Any local authority may resolve to 
make education compulsory within the whole 
or a specified part of the area under its juris¬ 
diction, for all children, or for boys, or for 
girls of school-age. Tf the resolution be 
accepted by the Go\ernment and so notified, 
then it .shall come into operation within .such 
area and from such dates as may be specified 
in the notification. No fee shall be charged 
where the elementary edueation has been made 
compulsorv. The Government may, however, 
exempt any person or class of persons from 
compulsory attendance. The local authority 
shall for the purpose of enforcement of the 
attendance clause appoint one or more atten¬ 
dance committees. (Sections 44, 46, 47, 48 
and 51). 

(g) There shall be no bar to religious 
instruction being given at an aided elementary 
school under private management. But if not- 
less than ten guardians of children attending 
such .School, in any area wfierd compulsory 
elementary education has been introduced. 
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apply to the District Educational Council to 
exempt their wai'ds from being present durhig 
religious instruction based on distincli\e 
doctrines or creed of any particular religion, 
sector denomination, then the council on .being 
satisfied that the requisite provision for such 
exeni]:>tion does not already exist in ‘some other 
neighbouring elementary sclnwl shall ask the 
manager of denominational school to excuse 
attendance during religions instruction of all 
children whose guardians have made such a 
request. If within a prescribed time the 
manager of the denominational .school fails or 
refuses to give such exemjition, the District 
Educational Council shall arr:inge with the 
local authority concerned to open a new school 
within one mile from the residence of every 
child in respect of whom alternative educa¬ 
tional facilities are required. Nevertheless 
the denominational elementary school, the 
manager of which refuses to give exemption to 
children from bein,g present during religious 
instruction, shall be eligible* for such grants- 
ih-aid as may be admissible xviider the Depart- 
rPi?ntal rules if it continues to comply»with the 

♦This eligilwlity for >?rniits-in-nid of rpro.trniscd Fj^hools 
where relitfions ijistnicrtion is compulsory will h^lp yie 
Christian .Mjssions and other religious bodies to carry on 
their cducatioiirl work as before. 
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conditions on which lecognition has been 
granted., (Secs. 53 and 54). 

We have noticed that not content with the 
provisions of the Bombay I’rimary liducatioii 
(District Municipalities) Act of 1918, the 
Government of Bombay passed tlie Bonibaj' 
Brimary IvJucation Act of 1923 to gi\e further 
impetus to the local authorities to introduce 
compulsory primary education. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment of Madras have not vet amended ti c 
Madras lilementary Ivducation Act of 1920, 
but convened two Elementary Educational 
Conferences on the 24th July and the 13th 
August, 1924, over which the Minister of 
Education presided and the following resolu¬ 
tions were passed :— 

1. The ultiniate aim is to entrust the 
management of schools under public manage¬ 
ment to properly constituted panchayets when¬ 
ever circumstances permit. 

2. The Taluk Board shall be the Taluk 
Educational Council for the Taluk Board area, 
and when the Taluk Board acts in this 
capacity it shall Jiave on it co-opted members 
representing private agencies engaged in the 
field of education. 

•3. For each prescribed nrea under a 
Taluk Board’s juri.sdiction there »shall be 
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coustituled an IClemcntary KcUication School 
Board or Boards, the functions of wllScli will 
he the following—(/) they will take u]) thc 
inanagenient of all schools under [mblic 
management in the area and transfer' the 
immediate management wherever jiossihle to 
\illage ])anchayets nnder such conditions as 
may be arranged in each case; (ii) they will 
supervise all schools ; (Hi) they will ojien new 
schools either dejxirtmenlally or through 
])rivate agencies according to local circums¬ 
tances; (iv) they will make recommendations 
to the Kducational Council as regards the 
•recognition of schools, grants to be ])aid to 
private schools, etc. Se])aratc Hoards shall 
be formed wherever uecessarv for flic elemen¬ 
tary education of Mahommedans and the* 
depressed classes and for the education of 
girls. 

4. The functions of the Taluk Kduca¬ 
tional Council shall be—(/) to form school 
boards in the manner described; (ii) to 
regulate school hours, select courses of study 
•and text books, and assist in the provi.sion of 
.school buildings, equipment, etc., according 
lo local condituins ; {Hi) to apjioint supervi.sors, 
or iu.specting scljbol (masters who will be unefer^ 
the direct ‘control of school boards; (iv) to 
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disburse from the Taluk ICducatioiial Kuiid, 
si'bsidcs' to school boards aud paiichayets, for 
the niaiiitcnaucc of schools; (v) to disburse 
.grants to scluxjls under private luanaRcineut 
front the funds placed at their disposal by 
Government; and (vi) to do such other acts as 
arc enumerated in Section 24 of the Klemen- 
tary Education Act. 

5. A Taluk Education Fund shall be 
constituted for each Taluk Board area and 
will consi.st of (i) a fixed contribution entered 
in the normal budget of the Taluk Board for 
elementary education, (if) the proceeds of edu¬ 
cation cess, (Hi) the contribution made by 
Go\-ernment for elementary education under 
the Elementary B'ducation Act, (iv) the con¬ 
tribution made by Go\ernment towards the 
])ayment of ,yrants-in-aid to schools under 
])rivale maua.yement, (n) all income derived 
from fines or any endowment or any property 
owned or maua.cicd for the benefit of elementary 
education, etc. 

In the Acts of all the provinces there are 
provisions for prosecuting the guardian in ease 
of failure to cause the child to rttend a recog- 
.pi.sed school. The penaltie.s, usually fines, 
prescribed for such an offence are different in 
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different provinees. In all the ICdueation 
Acts, except tliat of the Madr.is I’t-esideijey, 
penalties lia\-e also been prescribed for em'plov- 
ing a child of school-going age. But the legis¬ 
lative nieasnre.s (embodying the draft conven¬ 
tion and recommendations of the Internation il 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
in the form in which tlicy were s|)ecially modi¬ 
fied for India) passed by the Oo\ eminent of 
India in T922 amending the factory laws have 
put a stop to employment of children below 
twelve years of age. 
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Progress after the passing of the Acts, and 
Some (icneral Remarks. 

I. 

AUhongh c'oiupiilsory ]n-iin;iry education 
Acts were pas.sed in all the provinces of India 
the local authorities have not shown much 
eagerness in en forcing the provisions of the 
Acts, h'ive nmnici])alitics, vis. : Bandra, 
Surat, Bakore, Byadgi and Satara in the 
ju'e.sidency of Bombay, a number of wards iii 
the citv of Bombay,* one municipality 7 'is. : 
Ranchi in Bihar and Orissa, and two munici¬ 
palities vis. : Multan and Lahore in the 
Lunjab have introduced cotnpulsory primary 
education. In Bengal, Madra.s,(') the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces no local 
authority has yet done this. The poverty of 
the local authorities and their natural reluct¬ 
ance to introduce coercive me.asures are 

Ill the city of liombay the number of Coriioralvm 
schools at the end 'of the year 19^3-24 was 333, tcaohinR 
hnpils by t•ll^^aKilJ^^ 1772 teachers. During that year 
the honibiK- Corporation spent Rs*. 23,02,031 for these schcols 
ami Rs. i,36,sS(j 7 as grants-in-aid to other institutions'. 

(i) The Madras Corporation has only A.‘cciilly prepared 
a selleine for the introduction of cojiipul'sory ^iriniary ednea- 
iKm if. the eity and wishes to pul it int6 ojicralion as soon 
as Govcrnnicnt sanction is obtained. '•« ■ 



usually the causes for the Acts rciuainiii.e; so 
ineffectual. All over Tiidia a larcje fluiuhcv of 
local authorities feel tliat the initiative ifi the 
matter of compulsion ought to come from 
Government. However, ihirty-two iminici- 
palties in the fhiitcd I’roxinces have e.xpres.sed 
their willingness to enforce the Hnited Pro¬ 
vinces Primary Kducation Act of 19it), Ix-- 
cau.se “the local Government promi.scd, if 
.sufficient funds were available and granted by 
the Legislatixe Council, to give a.ssi.stance to 
the extent of two-thirds of the extra cost 
involved, including the cost of remitting fees 
and al.so to meet the total cost of bringing the 
minimum pay of municipal teachers uj) to the 
minimum rates prc.scrilKxl for di.strict boards, 
prox’ided tliat the total contribution made b^f 
Government to any nuiniciji.ility on account 
of primary education .should not exceed 60 
per cent, of the total co.st of llie .same.”* The 
Governments of Madras, the I'nited Provinces 
and the Punjab I’ave al.so adopted definite 
programmes for the expansion of jirimary 
education in rural areas. Hence there has 
bgen of late, considerable increa.sc* in the 
miniKer of ])iipils in the primary .stage in those 
provinces. 

• — 

•Pro^rcNss of,Kdiication iai IntUn (1917-2^) \'ol. I, pa^e if'9. 
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Til May 1924, the Corporation of Calcutta 
a])p.)inted‘ a Special Committee to prepare a 
scliehie for the extension and improvement of 
IMmarv, Technical and Industrial Education 
in CaK-ntta. So far as jirimary education is 
concerned the Committee recommended that 
in 32 Wards in Calcutta the Corporation 
should open in the period of next five years 
one Training College for teachers and at least 
(fl) 32 Model Ih-imary Schools, {b) 32 im¬ 
proved type primary schools, (( ) 32 schools in 
borrowed bnildin!4s, (t/) 4S htislec schools 
teaching two batches of students daily so that 
they would be equivalent to 96 schools. In 
addition to the number of pupils taking 
advantage of the existing facilities for 
liiimarv education in the city, this scheme on 
its completion would provide education for 
30,000 pupils (approximately). On the 19th 
December 1924, the Corporation considered 
the first (ul-intcrim report of the Committee 
and agreed to open immediately a number of 
schoohs in borrowed buildings and in huts in 
hustcc (slum) areas. Model schools and inf- 
proved type primary schools would be opened 
when the Committee submitted tlicir second 
ad-inlerim rejxjrt. 
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IT. 

The Bengal Priniar3- Tulucalion*Act \>a.s 
))a.s.scd ill 1919 to jirovide for the extension of 
])niii:ir\' education in Municipalities and in 
Unions constituted under the Ifeuoal 1 .,oc.'d 
Self-Governnient Act(‘) of 1885 in Bengal. 
In tlie same year the Bengal Village Self- 
Uoeerninent Act( 0 "'as ]>a.ssed to develop 
.self-ooverninent in the rural areas of Ben.ijal. 
Ill 19;!!, the Ben.ual Priniarv Ifducatioii Act 
of 1919 was aniciidedf '^) to permit of its apjili- 
calioii to Unions constituted under the Bciijj;al 
Village vSelf-Goveniment Act, auihorisiiit; the 
Union Boards to e.xercise and ])erform all or 
aiiv of the powers and duties conferred on the 
municipal commissioners lyy the Primary 
lyducation Act, subject to such control bv tliTi 
Di.strict or Tyocal Board as the Goveniineiit of 
Bengal nia\’ jircserilxi. 

In August 1920, the Goverumeiit of 
Bengal placed Mr? Ivvan It. liiss on special 
duty to draw up a scheme for the exixinsion 
alid improvement of inimajv education in 
Bengal. He submitted two reports^ one in , 
• 

(t) Bcnfrnl Ac(» No. HI of iSS^. 

(j) Rciij^al KopV of 1919. 

{3) IWiy^al Act No. Ill of 10.: i. 
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1921 'and the other in 1922, in the first of 
which Iv; pointed out that “Bengal is very far 
behind Madras and an immense distance 
behind Bombay in tlic direct j)art taken by 
Government and local Ixxlies in providing 
schools for the people. The percentages of 
public institutions are Bengal 6.9, Madras 
26.9 and Bombay 80.7 per cent.”(’) He 
therefore sugge.sled that the existing system 
should be re-organised on the following 
lines(~’) :— 

(a) The proper dislribnlion o] Schools — 
“The schools at present elnster and compete 
where teachers can secure fees, other areas 
Ixiing left unprovided. In the new system 
eaeli mnnieii)al or union area is to be mapped 
put, the parts that are uninhabited owing to 
the existence of water, cultivation, jungle or 
other causes, being shaded in the ma]) and 
then left out of account. 'I'he ]iopnlated areas 
are then covered with circles of half a mile 
radius, a publicly maihiged school being 
placed at the centre of each such school area. 
Tlic result woulcj, be that each household would 
have a good i)ermanent school within half a 

(1) l^iss—Virst report on rrimary luluccition in J'engol, 
p. 58* 

(2) i Hiss—Second report on Primary Rcucaliffii in Bengal, 
pp. 1 and 
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mile in the direct line, :ind tlierc wonlTl he no 
mutually debilitating competition* between 
Kcliool.s in the sanic localitv. All tlie kinds 
that can be made available in the localitv are 
to be dex’eloped to the liigliest point jiyssible 
within the limits of the elementary S3’stem.” 

{h) Till' conrntlratiou of ihi* rhihhini — 
“Within each half mile school area will be 
found a certain number of bovs of primarv 
school-age. When the time comes for com¬ 
pulsion U) be enforced these will all have to 
enter the school, but in the meantime they 
will form a rough guide as to tlie size of the 
.school building. If 4tx) Inn s are found within 
the circle it will be safe to arrange for accom¬ 
modation of 300, if the number is only 65 a 
school for 50 will be built. The .schools bei'Ag 
truly national it i.s hoped that children of all 
elas.ses and creeds will be able to attend them, 
provision being made in ])arallel sections of 
clas.ses for the special needs of each com¬ 
munity. The largVr the schools up to a limit 
of 3C)0 boys, the greater will be the economy 
:tnd efficiency with which they can be 
conducted.” 

•((') Pojyularisnlioit —“The schools are to 
provide the teaching that is needed and desired 
by the peopfe of the locality. For intflaitte, 
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MalioAinedau boys will be taught their 
])rayers ,'ind the Holy Koran, while Hindu 
Ixiys reeeive instruction in their great classics 
such as the Mahabharata and the Rainayana. 
In the s.iine way, v.hcrever possible, some ele¬ 
mentary Ivnglish will be taught if the people 
desire it.” 

((/) Co-ordinal ion —“.^s the .schools be¬ 
come c.stc.blishcd on thc.se lines they will take 
])art in a ])nblic i)rimary school examination 
which is much desired by the people. 
Through this examination they will be linked 
with .schoc'ls for giving more advanced instruc¬ 
tion on the cultural, and vocational sides. 
These higher schools will be organised in a 
way that will best serve the largest possible 
population, and so as to give the be.st boys 
every chance of developing their ]X)wcrs to the 
full for the benefit of their people.” 

Regarding educational finance in Bengal 
Mr. Biss made the following observations*— 

(a) ‘‘That the existing exp/enditure on 
jrrimary cdncatiQU, low though it is in Tnditi 
, as a v.hole, is dejrlorably low in Bengal as 
comp.'ired with other provinces. The average 

—isl Report on I'riniarv ltdto.atioij in Benp.il, patjo 

5S.* • 
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iinmal cost of educating a boy is Rs. 3.5 in 
Rengal as against Rs. 15 in Bombay*;” 

(/)) ‘‘tliat tile people of Bengal are net er- 
iheles.s, paying directly and \olnnlarily more 
Llian those in other provinces, for the fee'rate 
in Beng.al is the highe.st, averaging Re. i-n-o 
jier annum, no other ])rovince, excejit Bihar 
and Orissa, coming U]) even nearly to one half 
of that;” 

(<■) ‘‘(hat the expenditure from public 
sources in Bengal is small, and the ])roportion 
from provincial sources is wry small when 
comiKired with that in other provinces; if the 
cost of educating tlie boys, which is met from 
jirovincial resources, is distributed over the 
whole poimlation, it averages .029 per head in 
Bengal and .265 in Bombay.” 

On the data furnished by Government 
and the local authorities, Mr. Biss calculated 
that the total cost of the .sclieme to mahe com¬ 
plete provision for jitimarv education in muni¬ 
cipal (excluding Calcutta) and non-municipal 
ai'eas in Bengal on a free- .basis would be 
Rs. 1,73,06,205 (Rs. 2iS,66,20j ])lus 
Rs. i*,.t4,^10,000) capital and Rs. 1,76,79, 051 
(Rs. 10,73, 051 j)lus Rs. i,66,o6,o(3o) .per 
annum . yeeurring. Hence if we intlmJe 
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Calcutta the ultimate cost of primar}' educa¬ 
tion foivthe whole of Bengal would be roughly 
2 crores of rujKcs (Rs. 2 ,(ki, 00,000) nou-recur- 
ring and 2 crores per annum recurring. 

ITT. 

It is •worth while stating here that there 
are cert.ain defects in the Bengal Primary 
Education Act of 1919. It is desirable that 
they should be removed by an Amending Act 
drafted on the following lines :— 

A. The term “Eocal Authority” for the 
])urpose of this Act should be clearly defined ; 
it should mean the Calcutta Corixiration as 
constituted under the Calcutta Municipal Act 
of 1923 or the Municipality of any place in 
■•which the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 is in 

force, or a District or Union or Local Board 
constituted under the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act oT 1885 or Bengal Village 
Self-Government Act of 1919. 

B. vScction 3 of the Act should be 
recastcd in view of the fact that a large uuiuber 
of the statements called for therein have long 
been su,bmitted. The local authorities which 
ha^e not yet .submitted them sho,uld be a.shed 
to send them before the closcf of a definite 
p'eridd. 
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C. The amended Aet should lay down 
that all local authorities shall have *o appjy 
within a delinile i)eriod to the Government of 
Bcns^al for permission to introduce compulsory 
jn-imary education stating clearly the sIum'c of 
ex])cnses (recurring and non-recurring) they 
are prepared to pav out of their t)\vu local 
funds or hy levying a separate tax (education 
cess) in their respective areas. This could he 
done by amending the section (> of the pre.sent 
Act. Permission to introduce compulsory 
education will, however, be given by the 
Government of Bengal to only tho.se local 
authorities whose schemes have been a'pproved 
and who are willing to meet at least one-third 
of the expenditure involved. Hence the 
Government will not have to iinance the* 
primary education schemes of all the local 
authorities all at once. 

D. Section of the Act does not con¬ 
template that primary education, even when it 
has been made colnpulsory in any munici- 
])ality in Bengal, will be free; it merely states 
lh*at remission of fees may 1 k> allowed by the 
School Committee on the ground, of a 
guardian’s inability to pay, due to poverty or 
other can.ses. Rigi^ enforcement of this .section 
will no-dpubt^cause many complications*. It 
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is tliercfoic desirable that this section should 
be so a'mended that when primary education 
has' been made compulsory in any area under 
any local authority, such education shall be 
free: 

K. Under section 4 of the Act the 
Governmdnl can “direct the Commissioners to 
provide the necessary school accommodation, 
staff and ec[uipment for all children, not being 
less than six or more than eleven years of age, 
likely to attend primary schools voluntarily 
within the Municijiality and assume the direct 
management and control of all such schools.’' 
But .sub-.section (2) of section 17 does not 
allow the Mnnici]iality to le\y an education 
cess exce])t by the \ ote of two-thirds of the 
"Commissioners. Power .should be taken by 
the Government of Bengal to compel the local 
authority to levy an education cess when 
necessary. But at the same time the Act 
•should clearly lay down the proportion of 
expenditure to be borne' as between Govern¬ 
ment and the local authorities. As regards 
this apportionnvent of expenditure the Bombay 
Primar;^ Education Act, Section 13(1) lays 
down that “if the scheme is sanctioned the 
Bombay Government .shall-bear half of the 
addifional recurring and non-recurring annual 
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cost of the scheme if the local authority is a 
municipality, and two-thirds of the s;fid cost if 
the local authority is a district hoard.” ‘We 
have also noticed that the Govcrumcut of the 
United Provinces have promised to contribute 
6o per cent, of the total cost of primary edu¬ 
cation in any municipal area. It ihav also be 
mentioned that in igaa-’.v Parliameularv 
(Board of Kducatiou) yraut to the Ux-al hidu- 
cation Authorities in Itnyland was 55 per 
cent.’-’ of the total expenditure on elementary 
education. 

When Parliament can contribute to the 
rich county councils of Ivnyland 55 (ler ceiP., 
and the Bombay and the IT. P. Governments 
can a.ssure that thev would be ])reparcd to jiay 
their respecti' e local boards two-thirds anS 
sixty per cent, of the expenditure on primary 
education, the Government of Benyai miyht 
al.so be expected to leyi.slate to the effect that 
they would ]xiy to the local authorities in 
Benyal a definite share not exceeding two- 
thirds of the expenditure on (irimarv education. 

F. No special provision has been made 

in the present Act to enforce its provisions in* 

• 

*Tloard of *Kt4icatton jjrant of out of an 

expenditure bv Local iulucatton AuUioritips of .^f'^,075. ■'«>) 
(v/de Report, of the Coiiiinitteo <>11 National Jtxpciftli- 

ture, paj^c fii—Parliamentary Pai)er No. Ctnd ijSi of 19^2). 
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any area whose local authority has made 
default in any of the requirements of the Act. 
WhcHi tlie Act will lx‘ amended it would be 
advisable to have a danse to the effect that if 
the h'cal authority in any area fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Act the ('lOvernmeiit 
of Benfial .shall appoint such ])erson or pcr.sons 
a.s may be considered neces.sary to carry out 
its provisions in any local area, and any ])erson 
so appointed shall exerci.se all the powers of a 
local authority includin.q the ]K>wcrs for the 
aSuSe.ssment and collection of the education cess 
under the Act. 

It may, however, be mentioned here that 
no Government can spread primary education 
by the constant ajiplication of the special 
power ])rovided in the Act. Unless the 
municipalities, di.strict boards and union 
boards seriously take up the question of intro¬ 
ducing compulsory primary education in their 
respective areas in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Act hardly any further progress 
will be made in the spread of primai-y educa¬ 
tion in Bengal. Idowever much the Act(>) may 
be amended and inqrroved, in the absence tjf 
any local initiative, it will remain ineffective. 


(i) Kcn^fal At't IV of 1919. 
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IV. 

The princijxd Acts, -L'lr : the Beif^al 
Mtiiiieipal Aet,(‘) the Calentta Mmiieipal 
Act,(’) the Beiipjal Loe.il Sell'-doveni.Mieiit 
Aet,(-’) and the Beu,t;al \hlla.ee Sell’-C'overu- 
inent Aet,(t) eon.stitutint; the Municipalities, 
the Di.strict, the Ivoeal and the Ihiion Boards, 
no doubt empower tlie local authorilie.s to 
spend money on jiriniary education ; hut tlu y 
do not compel those authorities to provide 
complete in imarv education in their respectix e 
.areas. For e.xample there is no provision in 
the Calcutta Municipal Act (as amended in 
1923) makino the Corporation li.ahle for 
primary education Ixiyond a clau.se (sec. 91) 
jirovidinsx that “the Corporation shall spend 
annually a sum of not less than a lakh of ru])ees 
lor the pur])ose of promoting primary educa¬ 
tion among boys between the ages of six and 
twelve yc.ars and girls between the ages of si.x 
and ten years residing in Calcutta.’’ Tliere- 
fore it is desirable that the above substantive 
Acts .should be -so amended that the local 
authorities could be charged with anc\ made 
j-espon.sible for giving effect to the provisions 
(■) nciii'.iii x.t ir; <,f jSSj. 

(2) IJciijial Wr of 
(5) Ucnjual,.\ct III of 
(0 BcMiijal .\ct V of jok;. . 
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of the ^Ecnt':il I'riniury Ivducalioti Act, in 
part;icular for the maintenance and inanasfe- 
ment of all schools that may he set np under 
the ]irovisions of that Act. 

V. 

I'or many years the Mahommedans of 
India have been backward in the matter of 
education in general. On the other hand, tl’.e 
Jlindus have taken increasing advantaj'e of 
the benefit.s of Western Education. Special 
cncoura<;emeiit thereffwe should be gi\en to 
the spread of higher education among Mahom¬ 
medans. With reference to jmimary education 
however they can now scarcely be said to need 
. any such s])ecial help. The Education Com¬ 
mission of 1882-83 recommended that special 
encouragement of Mahouunedan education was 
to be regarded as a legitimate charge on Local 
(District Board), Municipal, and Provincial 
funds. Since then all fhe.se authorities have 
given encouragement to Mahommedan educa¬ 
tion by prescribing special standards for 
Mahommedan primary .schools, by making. 
Hindustani or Urdu the principal medium of 
instruction, e.xcept in Bengal where the mother 
■tongue of the Mahommedans 4s Bengali, and 
by providing special scholarships for them. 



These eiicouragemeiils gave a great impetus to 
Maliomiiiedan education. The pereehtage of 
Mahoiiimedan pupils to the total of jtujjil?: of 
all classes in all institutions (ijublic and 
private) in India in lyiiS was 23.5.(‘)- ‘The 
percenttige of the Mahoininedan ])oi)ulation in 
India in the .same year was also ‘23.5. In 
liengal, “the pro]tortir>n of Mahommedans in 
primary schools was 51.4 jx-r cent, in iQiS-ig, 
.so that at this stage of education they have 
nearly reached their proper ])ercentage accord¬ 
ing to their ])ro])ortion of the general iropula- 
tion, which is 52.7’’(-). In .some provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the jterccntage 
of Mahommedans at schotrl is increasing more 
rapidly than that of other communities. This 
is undoubtedly a healthy sign. 

The people of the low castes and alxiriginal 
tribes did not make much progress in educa¬ 
tion ; and they form the bulk of the ])opulation 
in some provinces. No doubt special en¬ 
couragements were giVen for the education of 
these communities by exempting them from 
jjav'lneut of fees, by giving them extra allow¬ 
ances under the results-grants svstein i^nd bv 

. ' • _J_. _L 

(0 Statistics of P/itisli India (>917-1918) Vol V. Saliva¬ 
tion p. X. * \ — 

(2) Hiss—l?eport on Primary iMucation in Hcrnfai 
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liberally assistin'' any private associations like 
Cbristi;fn Missions, which have been willing 
to (Establish schools for them; yet they .ne 
even now far behind the other communities in 
ednc'ational attainments. However, widi the 
enforcement of the compulsory .system of 
edtication for boys the illiteracy of the male 
IToinilation of all communities will so..n 
disappear. 

VI. 

So far as literacy in India is concerued 
its progress among the female pojntlation may 
almost be ignored. No one can possibly deter¬ 
mine b3' actual calculation what has been its 
reaction on the male pojmlation ; but it can be 
' pointed out that when the light of knowledge 
never reaches half the population, the .stimulus 
to education in the other half becomes neces¬ 
sarily very feeble. Such a state of things 
practically makes ‘home education’ an impos¬ 
sibility, and the figures of literacy are affected. 
Kducation consequenth' does not bulk as a 
customarv' and natural adjunct of home life., 
- Rven va iqao the percentage of female scholars 
in public and private in.stitutions to ‘female' 
poh/.lation of India was oicly‘j.15. This un¬ 
doubtedly affected the figures for literaev' of the 



wliole popnlation of India. Of cour.se rai'id 
strides have been made of late to .sjiread edu¬ 
cation amon}4 j;irls ; but it is still to be regretted 
that the majority of the i)rovinces, when lliey 
jsassed the Compulsory Ifdueation Acts, con- 
lined their attention to boys. t>nly the 
Bombay Acts of iyi8 and 1920 pro\ i<led 
clauses for com|)ulsor\' ])rimary education of 
children of both sexes whose age is not less 
than .six and not mon- than ele\en years. The 
latter Act (for the City of Bomh/av) also slated 
tli.'it of the sixteen members of Bie seliool 
committee at least two .shall be ladies, not being 
municipal councillors, resident in tiu' City of 
Bombay. The Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and 
Crissa, and the IT. P. Acts contemplated pro-^ 
\iding comiml.sory education for boys only. 
The Central Piwinces and Madras Acts laid 
down clauses to extend the jirovisions to girls 
when funds permitted after making anange- 
lucnts for the compuhsory edneatitm of the 
boys. 

Household work is considered in fiulia a 
woman’s chief work in li^c, and as such, her 
education is entirely domestic and nnV 
be called voe'atipual. T'he edneati'm oXgirls 
in India was and .sfill is a ]irc]iaration f<'» thf 
dirties of flic, househojd. In ancient India, 
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however, women h.id a much higher status 
than they have occupied from the time the 
caste-system became prevalent. Very early 
marriage of girls and com])ulsory widowhood 
were unknown in Vedic times; and there were 
instances,of marriage takin.g place by free 
choice of man and maid. The Sanskrit word 
arharydni which now means the wife of a pro- 
fes.sor used to mean in ancient times a lady- 
profe.ssor. From the time that early marriage 
of .girls became a custom, the only education 
thou.ght best for them was that which made 
them lit to discharge their duties in the homes 
of their husbands. The Muhainniedans ahso 
believed in the same kind of instruction for 
girls as the I-Iindus did, rh., preparation for 
household work. The inevitable result was 
that though their women became very profi¬ 
cient in housewifery thev began to grow up in 
illiteracy. Women in India therefore became 
\ery conserxative and .scruimlons in perform¬ 
ing their household duties which they consi¬ 
dered their religion. Thev began to belipve 
implicitly what their husbands and priests u.sed ' 
lo G. K. Gokhale a quarter of a cpnttiry ^ 

ago 'emarked—“.A. combination of enforced 
ignm'ance and overdone re^igioii has not only 
made women in India willin,g Victims of 
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customs, unjust and Imrtful in the Tii"hest 
degree, but it lias also made them jhe most 
formidable and the most elTeeliie oiiponeijts of 
all change or innovation.” This is true even 
now—all .social reform programme as n;gards 
removal of ‘untouehabilitx ’, caste distinction, 
etc., is made inelTeetive by the wom^m clinging 
rigidly to their orthodox ideas. The classic 
Indian ideal of womanhood with its wonderful 
vicarious sulTering, its .selflessness and de\o- 
tion is enough to make the world admire such 
a tvpe of girls, yet it may bring tears to the 
eyes of those who li.stcn to their jiasi sutterings. 
Better times have dawned since the days of 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, Bandit Isuar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Ke.shub Chandra Sen and the 
pioneer Christian missionaries who ad\ocate.4l 
zenana education; but t.\in now one may 
possibly .say that in India it would b.- better 
for the hu.sbands themselves if their w i\es were 
less .soft and good. 

The Indian Education Commission of 
1882-83 made a special recommendation for 
tlic .spread of education auiong the female 
population. Accordingly the stand ards o| 
instruction, for primary girls’ .schoVs 
made simplci* tlyin those for the bf^w, and 
were dr;iwn *up with special reference\o the 
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requirements of liome life and to tlie occu- 
intioiis .open to women. Small fees were 
levied in some schools and a lartte number of 
tliem in dilTerent parts of India were free; and 
no "iris’ seliool was debarred from a .qrant on 
aeeomit of its not levviii" fees. Speeial pro- 
\ ision wa.'? made for .qirls’ seliolar.sliips, and 
with a view to enconrapiii" .tiirls to remain 
longer at school, a certain pro])ortion of them 
was reserved for j^irls above twehe years of 
a.qe. The establishment of infant schools or 
classes under school-mistre.sses was liberally 
enconra.yed. Th.e Commission snsj.ye.sted that 
an alternative e.xamination in subjects suitable 
for "iris should be instituted, corresponding in 
standard to the .\ratriculation examination, but 
Caving no relation to any existing University 
course. This .suggestion, however, was not 
carried out by the Department of Education. 

During the last forty years the .social con¬ 
ditions of women in India ha\e undoubtedly 
changed, and are .still chahging; but the pro¬ 
cess has been and is a \ cry slow one. In India 
any sudden and«disastrous dislocation of the 
^social structure will not be tolerated bv any 
cohimui/ty. At the same time the cnligtcu- 
ment,(/ women is ueces.sarv for'the well-being 
of * a * progressive .society. This cpuld be 
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hnmght about by extending llie conijmlsorv 
system of primary education t<j ,uirl.‘»as well. 
The purdah no doubt prev:ii!s in XorHiern 
India, but even there girls under ten years of 
age come out of it. TTenee, if priinar\»edu- 
cation for girls be made compulsory along « ilh 
that for the boys, in the lirst instance, up to 
tlie age of ten, there would not be a sudden di.s- 
location of the social structure. Once a ta.ste 
for learning is acquired it is bound to increase 
and will eventually pave the way for .social 
amelioration. The widened outhxik on life 
due to the acquirement of knowledge, coupled 
with the classic Indian ideal of womanhood, 
will no doubt enable the girls to make their 
homes sweeter and ha])pier than they could 
olherwi.se do. 


VII. 

Since 1883 j)rimary education in India 
lias been recognised as the instruction of the 
mas.ses through the vernacular dialects of the 
cduntrv in such subjects as will lit them ior 
their position in life. In such schools the 
problem of fhc medium of instruction 
arise now. B’ut for years since 1835^ 
Macauhiy pemned his famous minut^ 
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teacliiiig of vernaculars was relegated to a very 
low iilacv. K\eii Lord Curzon admitted that 
“cvcv since the cold breath of Macaulay’s 
rhetoric ]iassed over the field of the Indian 
langMges and Indian text-books, the elemen¬ 
tary education of the peojile in their own tongue 
has shrivelled and ])ined.” From 1835 to 
1S54 the vernacular teaching was almost com¬ 
pletely lost sight of in secondary schools, and 
was even occasionally banished from ])rimary 
schools. It was neither the aim nor the desire 
of the great Despatch of 1854 to substitute the 
Fnglish language for the vernacular languages 
of India. The intention of the Despatch was 
that Fnglish and the ^■ernaculars together 
.should be the media for the dilTu.sion of 
Western knowledge. Though it desired to 
cultivate a bilingual sy.stem it asked that the 
vernacular .schools .should gradually be rai.sed 
to the level of Kngli.sh schools. When the 
three universities at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Aladras were opened in the intention of 

the authors of the Despatch was lost sight of 
and English IfCcame the .sole medium of 
•’"structipn not only in the colleges but akso in 
.sccoikM-v schools. Liven in the lygher forms 
of ])i*ijnary schools Engli.sh hega'ii to be taught. 
Tfie ITiiiversities Commission of ^902 dis- 
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couraged the nsc of Englisli as a incdinni, and 
even the study of the language, till a iviy i'<mld 
be expected to understand the subjeet-matler 
he was being taught in that language. “The 
line of division between the use of the rerna- 
cular and of Iviglish as a inedinin of instrue- 
tion would, broadly speaking, lx- drawn at a 
miniinuni age of thirteen.’’,,. Moreover the 
Government of India Re.solution of u)i,t on the 
Rdiieational Police states that “there is much 
evidence to the cfl'ect that scholars who h.ive 
been through a complete vermunilar course are 
e.xceptionally efficient mentally.’’ Hence on 
the face of such pronouncements no qne.slion 
ari.ses as to what shall be the medium of 
in.struction in primary schools il we consider 
twelve ye.ars as the up])er limit of elementai'y 
school age. It niu.st be the \ernacular. 

Now the rpiestion is whether Itngli.sh 
.should be tau,ght as a second language in the 
primarv .schools, and if so, at what .stage. 
When it is said, primary education is educa'ion 
in the vernacular, it must he made clear that 
this statement d(X's not appHy to such educa¬ 
tion as is imparted in the primarv sUp^e^^jrf 
secondary .schools. And in all the 
except Bombay 'Jiost of the sccondarv^ifhool.s 

’Resolution on the Indian ICdiication.al I’olicy, ns"'!. 
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have primary classes attached to tlieiii, and 
take in pjipils at the age of six and even at five, 
linglisii is taught in some of these primary 
classes; sometimes it is also used as a medium 
of instruction in Histoiy, Geography, etc.. In 
iiunna, linglish is taught from the lowest cla.ss 
ill the secondary scliool. Besides the.se, about 
two per cent, of the piqiils of both sexes 
studying in the recognised primary schools 
learn Ivnglish. Two-thirds of these English 
learners in [niniaiy' schools are to be found in 
the Madras Presidency. .No English is 
taught ill primary scluxils in the Bomliay 
Presidency'. Hence the x-emaiiiing one-third 
is distributed all over Northern India, and the 
number of students in the primary schixils 
IvCen on learning Engli.sh is increasing e\er\’ 
year. No English need howexer be taught in 
primary schools to impils below eleven years 
of age. If we consider twelve years as tlie 
upper limit of primary school age, only in the 
two highe.st classes some Ivnglish should be 
taught as an optional subject. With the 
intnxlnctiou of cbmpulsory iirimary education 
a .tujmbcp of .students of primary schools might 
be expected to jirosecute their studies in 
secontl/-y' .schools. Such sttidenfs should be 
• isk'ed and encouraged to take up EuRli.sh in 
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the two highest classes in the pi iniary schools. 
To allow a primary .school boy to •take [nil 
advantage of education jirovidcd hi a 
secondary .school ininiediately on entering il on 
completion of loor 12 years of age, it is^esir- 
able that tho.se .secondary schools which have 
primary classes attached to them innst give up 
teaching English in such classes where the 
average age of pupils is below eleven years. 
As a matter of fact the teaching of English in 
the lower forms of .secondary schools is slowly 
being given up. Of late this has received a 
great stimulus since the publication of the 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-19). The Commission recoin mend cl 
that English should be used in .secondary 
.schools only in the teaching of English and < 5 f 
Mathematics in the four highest clas.ses.* 
A.ssuming that a pupil matriculates at the age 
of sixteen, he can safely begin learning 
Engli.sh at the age of eleven.(’) Moreover, at 
the Matriculation or High School Examina¬ 
tion Ivn.glish .should be coinjmlsory inediiiin 
only for English and Mtiihematics. The 
other subjects .should be ex.-imined in Jb£ 

•RepnrI of tile CnViltta I'niviTsitv Conimisfioi'N (.017-19) 
Vol. V.^p. -•* 

(i) CUss VT of a Matnciilatitui ScIkkiI. 
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vernaculars. Up to now the mediiiiii of 
examination, even at the Matriculation stage, 
for all subjects in all the Indian Universities, 
with the only exception of History in Calcutta 
University, has been Ivnglish. But most 
likely this arrangement will be altered in 
aceordance ‘with the recommendations of the 
Commission of 1917-19. If this be done in ail 
the Indian Universities the teaching of 
Ifnglish in .secondary .schools will begin at the 
age of eleven. Therefore, tho.se ])U])iIs who 
will join secondary .schools, after fini.shing 
their course in the primary, will be under no 
disadvantage in following the cour.ses there. 

VTII. 

' Til conclusion it should be .stated that 
education is not merely a means to an end ; nor 
is it merely an end in it.self. It .should not 
be conceived as only a step towards material 
results; nor should it be sought for itself 
alone. Kducation is valiiless unle.ss it is 
conceived as something which has relation 
to the world around and which is able 
to.^liberate and develop the latent powers 
of the'/vml of m.an. The school, is not a 
machlm-shop, but a commjiuity, in which 
each individual member should lie ifla-de to 
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feel liis rclatioiisliip to the others, aiicT whieh 
should be dominated by the ideals 4)f knov.- 
ledge and ser\ iee. In sueh a way are* true 
citizens made. That state is the healthiest in 
wliieh the citizens are the most active inJi)ody, 
mind and spirit. “The .state is the citizen 
writ large, and the citizen is tin* state writ 
small”. Therefore the responsibility of the 
state in the matter of education is great. It 
.should never be said—‘‘there is no money 
•■ivailable for educational imiiroxements”. All 
t)ver tile world, great advances are being 
made in educational facilities. ‘‘In America” 
said the United States Commissioner of 
lulucatioii in rqeo ‘‘it is now generaliy held 
that exjienditure for ediication must at least 
be doubled before the o]i])ortunities for educ i- 
tion can in any measure meet the needs of the 
people and the demands of imblic opinion”. 
And when it is realised tliat not only 
elementary .schools but even secondary .si bools 
in America are aFinost universally free, and 
that Uiiiversitv education is often virtually 
free, it will be understood ihat this means a 
tremendous ex])enditnrc. Hut it is worth it, 
' for’the capital of a country ultimatttT*f?us 
citizens, and nioyey .s]ient on the inipi\v^niicnt 
of tlioir plu’sical and intellectual attaiiViicwts, 







